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De Gustibus by /. L. 

Plywood Sculpture by Anniki Toikka-Karnoven 
Salterini’s Wrought Iron 

Tapestries by Martta Taipale by Dorothy Liebes 
Evolution of The Plate by Helen Sprackling 
Gerhard Gerlach, Bookbinder by Richard Pommer 
Textures to Live With by Marion V. Dorn 

Gems in New Contexts by Sam Kramer 

Original Glazes by Rockwell Kent III 

Young Americans 1952 

Craftsman’s World 

The Workshop—Device for Easy Warping by L. M. A. Roy 
Tips for Craftsmen 


Exhibitions 


The Bookshelf 


OUR COVER Pineapple planter, made of wrought iron to hold fruit, manu- 
jactured by Robert F, Gottschalk, New York. This basket, together with other 
wrought-iron accessories—fish shapes, leaf forms, wall masks—twas designed 
by Andrée Francis and Reta Shacknove, young designers who pioneered with 
wire in creating mannikins and other objects for store window displays. 
This refreshing arrangement with fruits was designed by Sydney Butchkes. 
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The Classic Pitcher... by Sussmuth CRAFT SMEN 


Clear or smoke. 


% quart: $2.50 Current, throughout the year. Good Design, third annual exhibi- 
» tion of home furnishings, sponsored by the Museum of Modern 
4 quort: $3.25 Art and the Merchandise Mart, at the Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 
quart: $3.75 
% quert: $4.50 Current, throughout the year. “Neo-classic Textiles of the Louis 
q $ XVI Era,” at the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 
: $5.50 55th Street, New York City 
$6.60 
. $7.50 Through September 13. Exhibition by Maine weavers and potters, 


Lincolnville, Maine 


Through September 13. Show of 300 hooked rugs from towns on 
Cape Cod, conducted by Florence H. Rich, at Cape Cod Art 
Association Gallery, Hyannis, Massachusett- 


Through September 14. Fourth annual outdoor exhibition of Long 
Island artists, sponsored by the Art League of Long Island, 
Inc. Includes arts and crafts. Flushing, Long Island, New 


York. 


Through September 14. Exhibit, “Understanding African Negro 
Sculpture”: 7 original pieces, 32 photographs by Eliot Elisofon. 


Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


Through September 15. California crafts, at the Currier Gallery 
of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


Through September 28. 16th Ceramic National, Art Institute, Day 
ton, Ohio. 


Through September. Exhibit by the Chicago Weavers Guild, Pub- 


FREDERIK LUNNING Inc. lie Library, Chicago, Mlinoi« 


667 Fifth Avenuve—New York 22, N.Y. Through September. Exhibition of jewelry by Sam Kramer at 
Showroom at 682 Fifth Avenue Peter Hunt's studio, Provincetown, Massachusetts 


September. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: “Colonial National 
Shrines of America.” Birmingham Museum of Art, Birming- 
ham, Alabama: “Chinese Textiles of the Manchu Dynasty.” 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Buffalo, New York: 
“Silks of the French Baroque Period.” Maryhill Museum, 
Maryhill, Washington. 


September 12-28. Los Angeles County Fair, Pomona, California. 


September 14-21. Eastern States Exposition, weaving, hooked rugs, 
pottery, painted trays. Massachusetts Building, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 


September 19, 20, 22. Registration dates for weaving classes with 
Lili Blumenau at her Studio: Workshop, 53 East 9th Street, 
New York City, ALgonquin 4-7363. Classes from 10 to 5 and 
by appointment. 


September 24-November 30. Good Design 1952. Large selection of 
home furnishings chosen from January and June exhibitions 
at Chicago Merchandise Mart. 


Through October 1. Two-week courses of intensive instruction in 
handweaving, directed by Herbert D. Wojan, assisted by 
Sonja J. Belin, at City College, Midtown Center, New York 
City. 


Today and 


October. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: “Toiles of 
Yesterday,” Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. 
Panoramic Review of Textiles,” Trenton Junior College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey: “The Silks of the Italian Renaissance,” 
Ohie State Museum, Columbus, Ohio: “Two Hundred Years 

al ' of Textile Designs,” The Mint Museum, Charlotte, North 

PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 

* PRANG DEK-ALL COLORS 

* SKETCHO Olt CRAYONS ; Through October 19. 26th Biennale International Exposition in 
* PRANG WATER COLORS Venice. 

© PRANS CRAVONEX ‘ Through October 22. Italy at Work, Toledo Museum of Art, To- 

ledo, Ohio 


October 4-19. First state fair of Texas invitational craft show. In 
cludes work of guest craftsmen invited by Dallas Craft Guild, 
entries from colleges and guilds. 


October 10-November 2. 16th Ceramic National, Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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SILVERSMITHING FILMS 
+ + available for fall bookings 


Contemporary Silversmithing 
—The Stretching Method 


Handwrought Silver 
Living Silver 


For information write to 


Weave this handsome 


place mat yourself in 


new colors 
EDERLIN 


PURE LINEN YARN 


@ PICTURE royal Purple ...sun-like Tropical Yellow ... eye-pleasing Peach—all, skillfully 

combined and blended inc hondsome, heavy place mat by noted designer Marie Phelps. 

You can weave these mats yourself. It's easy when you use strong, smooth Ederlin pure 

linen yorns. Ederlin yarns are made only of long-line fibers ... are the finest linen yarns 

you can buy. Marie Phelps has prepared detailed, easy-to-follow instructions for weaving 

CMe the mat shown. And when you weave in new, up-to-the-mode Ederlin colors, 
: . you'll have place mats you will be proud to use or give as gifts. 


Another exclusive 
Send for Pottern No. 7 Marie Phelps design 
Send only 20¢ for easy-to-follow Ederlin Pattern Poaral Ederlin Pure Linen 
No.7 and complete instruction sheet for making 
six place mots. Other weights 
voriety of fashionable 


ere che colors. Send 25¢ for 
sample card. 


EDERER, Inc. 


Dept. X, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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make your WANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-octo knives and 
of active minds and agile fingers 
they con develop skill and dexterity in any ort or handicraft you 


Creetive hends con be your greotest asset 


tools help the intellig coordi 


select 

Whether it's boat whittling, model cirplanes, wood-corving, leather- 
croft, model reilroads, or any other handicraft, you con moke your 
hands more creative with ‘designed-for the job” precision-engineered 
X-octo knives, tools and handicroft kits 

X-ecto offers the complete line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 
bledes, tools and attractive kits 


From 25¢ to $30.—at dealers everywhere 


Send | 5¢ to cover postage 
for our new illustrated 
28-page Catalog 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenve, New York 16, New York 


(Continued from page 4) 


CRAFTSMEN’S CALENDAR 


letober 21-23. National Hobby and Handicraft Show. Exhibits of 
competitive entries from non-professionals for cash prizes, as 
well as from manufacturers and distributors. At the Palace 
Pier, Toronto, Canada. Offwe: 35 Isabella Street, Toronto, 


\ovember 9 December 7. Vth Ceramic National, «ponsored by the 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, the Onondaga Pottery Com 
Ferro Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
seulpters, painters, potters, 
Entries due September 18, 


pany and the 
Museum. 
enamelists, designers, architects 
19, 20 in regional centers. For information write lth Cer 
National, Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N, Y. 


Svracuse Open to 


amie 


through December 24. Helen Bunn Competition for 


November 17 


American and Canadian Craftsmen, sponsored by the 
Paul Gallery and School of Art, in ceramics, weaving, deco- 
rated textiles, metal jewelry, wood and enamels. November 
17-29: Midwest Craftsmen’s Seminar at the Gallery. For in 
formation write Delmar M. Kolb, St. Paul Gallery and School 
of Art. 476 Sammit Avenue, St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


December 3 through 5. Fourth Annual South Jersey Arts and 
Craft Show, sponsored by the Junior Department of the Had 
don Fortnightly, 12 to 10 P.M. Display merchandise on sale. 

At the Haddon Fortnightly Club House, Haddonfield, New 

Jersey 


January 1, 1953. Deadline for entries for Fleischman International 
Carpet Design Competition, co-sponsored by Detroit Institute 
of Arts. First prize, $1,000, Entry blanks and details available 
at art schools and museums and from Arthur Fleischman 


Carpet Company, 12585 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit 5, Michigan. 


February 6 through March 1, 1953. Exhibit of work in competi- 
tion for craftsmen within 65-mile radius of Philadelphia, 
sponsored by Philadelphia Art Alliance. Deadline for en 
tries: January 31. For information write the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, 251 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


This is Headquarters for 


Swish Linon Yours 
(WARP and WEFT) 


crochenng ond loce- 


You may hove explicit confidence in weoving 
moking supplies ond equipment purchased from Hughes Fawcett Inc 
t's our businesé to make your weeving and crocheting easier ond more 

joyob! more i too We hove been leading importers ond 
distributors of fine Irish linen threads ond yorns for more then 63 years 


LECLERC LOOMS .. . MISSOURI LOOMS 
STRUCTO LOOMS ... GOLDEN RULE LOOMS 


Stehedco Reeds, Harness Frames, Heddles . . . Shuttles of oll varieties ond 
mokes...Hond and Electric Bobbin Winders... Text Books on Hondweoving 

. Large Selection of all hand-loom weaving accessories Cotton carpet 
warp and roving Lurex metallic yorns Selling ogents for Lily Mills. 


— ol! supplies eveiloble for this fost 
growing ort. Write for Free Circular, 
Number One. 


— eveiloble in large ossortmen! 
of sizes ond volors. Send 10 conts 
for somple color cord number Two 


ip) — 


for 40-pege cotolog No. 3 ond com 
boot of sompies containing 10 somple 
color cards of linens, cottons ond wools 
1.00 postpoid this price to be 
first order of $10.00 or more 


Wughes Farweett, anc. 108 


Dept. cw-12 115 Franklin $t., New York 13, N.Y.» 
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The Brooklyn Museum 


ART SCHOOL 


announces 


a three year course in design 


a practical program for professional careers in the arts 


Full and Part Time Courses (morning, afternoon, and evening) in: 
ceramics, ceramic sculpture, enameling, etching and engraving, 


ceramic decoration, jewelry*, and flat design °includes centrifugal casting and 
pattern reproduction 


For a complete description of the above courses, write for free Catalog C 


The Brooklyn Museum ART S C H O OL 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Scholarships are available for study in the THREE YEAR COURSE. For information, address Augustus Peck, Supervisor of the Art School. 


Create High Style Effects With 
; Cottons Shot With Metallic 


A glint of silver against natural and sal 

rose cotton in a towel, silver and gold in 
evening bags, copp gainst black cotton in 
an apron these make designer-type weaving. 


Develop your own inspirations in skirts, 
blouses, hand bags, place mats, scarves, tow- 
els, ap a upholstery, draperi 
with the myriad of colors from Lily Mills Cot- 
ton, crossed with metallic Yarn. Cottons you 
should try in your weaving are Lily Pearl 
Cotton Art. 114, Lily Novelty Yarn Art. 105 
(boucle), Lily Three Strand Art. 714. Select 
your threads and colors wisely by using a 
Lily Color Selector (samples of colors of all 
Lily Hand Weaving Yarns and Threads). This 
costs $1 which will apply to your next pur- 
chase of $10 or more hand weaving yarns. 
If you do not already have one, send $1 for 
your Lily Color Selector today. Send for 
free current price list. . 


“ROSE TRELLIS” 
AND “AMERICAN 
BEAUTY” TOWELS 


‘Mey 
| 
ag 
3 
‘ LILY MILLS CO., Handweaving Dept. C, Shelby, N. C. - 
¥ 
7 
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st 


Stoneware in primitive and unique forms, characteristic Swedish 
surface pattern; the expression of ceramists designing for the Rérstrand fectory 
near Stockholm. Karl-Harry Stalhane designed the tall vases in center ; 

others by Gunnar Nylund, Hertha Bengtsson, Maria Hackman. Imported by Bonniers. 
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de Gustibus .. . 


To even the most casual observer of modern living it must be apparent 
that public taste has been improving at an accelerated rate. To a Rip van 
Winkle or someone rescued from a desert island after thirty years, the 
change in public taste might come as a pleasant shock. In a country so 
obviously dedicated to insuring the greatest good for the greatest number. 
it is inevitable that the landscape be pock-marked with symbols of the 
services essential to the maintenance of bodies, both auto and human, But 
today the startling beauty of many of the great roads and parkways out- 
weighs the competitive selling of this and of that. One has only to remem- 
ber the showrooms of furniture stores in small towns a generation ago to 
realize the general demand now for the simple and sound as opposed to 
the needlessly complicated and ornate. True, we still have with us the gen- 
eral idea that anything new may have intrinsic worth as such, to a point 
that overlooks or even completely misunderstands the original purpose or 
intention of the design—as in the use of picture windows to frame the 
owners’ living rooms for passersby on the highway. But in the main there 
is great public awareness of the fundamental values in most objects of 
recent creative design. 

Whether the improvement in public taste has been constant since the 
first artist sought to please others as well as himself is hard for us to tell. 
The majority of ugly and tasteless objects seems to have, happily, a way of 
being made of inferior and perishable materials. It is true that some stu- 
pendous monuments to really bad taste wrought in imperishable materials 
still stand to mark the ages, but their very horror is beneficial, a curb upon 
modern excesses. It is also true that what we most admire today that has 
remained from the remote past are really only the bare bones. Our homage 
is paid most fervently to foundations, to weather-wasted forms, to outlines, 
to ruins. Whether we should now admire as ardently the same objects in 
the first freshness of their completion is a subject for conjecture. 

One of the ways of testing public taste through the generations is to 
observe the contemporary comments of especial public commendation that 
still cling to the objects themselves, like wisps of seaweed to something 
drawn from the deep. While there has come to be a sort of virtue in the 
generally incomprehensible, we do not apply such criteria as how long it 
took how many men to make whatever it is from how many pieces. Nor are 
we impressed by how nearly something looks like. say, a tiger, consider- 
ing the artist had never seen a tiger. It does not matter today whether the 
eyes of a portrait follow one from a likeness called speaking. No one is 
influenced in his esthetic judgment by the total cost, or by how many died 
in the making, or even by the use of human hair and the blood of virgins. 
We are beginning to respect the instinctive taste of the relatively untutored 
—in fact, of the general public, There may even come the day when the 
oldest cliché in the world will acquire a pristine effulgence by coming full 
circle—when knowing what one likes is to know about art. ILLS. 
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| Plywood Sculpture | 
i | Tapio Wirkkala uncovers a new decorative medium | 
BY ANNIKI TOIKKA-K ARNOVEN 


iv re 


Wirkkala’s use of the infinite variety in plane- and 


curved-surface pattern, inherent in plywood, 7 
applies with equal success to small or grand-scale sculptures. 
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UcH industrial art has the character, or at least the 
M connotation, of handwork. Many things still are 
made in a traditional manner, not only in the matter of 
technique but also of design. These traditions may be hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of years old. The personal con- 
tribution of the individual craftsman, from this point of 
view, is relatively insignificant. And yet it is there—to 
be appreciated and to be reckoned with. On occasion a 
designer arises who is possessed of enough independence 
and imagination to rid himself of tradition and to create 
new forms from materials hitherto unused. 

Tapio Wirkkala is one of these. A young Finnish artist, 
Mr. Wirkkala has brought forward new ideas, fresh 
forms in several branches of industrial art. He has dis- 
covered a material, new to decorative art, in plywood 
which seems to have limitless sculptural possibilities, 

Wirkkala’s plywood pieces first became known inter- 
nationally in 1951 at the Triennale in Milan. They were 
accepted with delight by the public generally and admired 
by connoisseurs the world over. Plywood, more strictly 
airplane plywood, from which these pieces are carved, is 
made of laminated wood a little less than one millimeter 
in thickness. These thin sheets are glued together, then 
subjected to high pressure in a machine so that a wooden 
block is formed. This is heavier and more durable than 
ordinary plywood. The cross-section shows the sheets of 
wood as light lines, the glue as dark ones. 

Regular plywood, thinner and less firm though it is. 
has been used in the furniture industry for some twenty 
vears now. Alvar Aalto. the Finnish architect, was one of 
the first to use it for furniture now so popular in the 
United States. Its practical and esthetic virtues have been 
very generally recognized. 


It was Tapio Wirkkala who discovered that plywood 
possesses a unique, inherent beauty which only the 
earver’s tool can reveal. At an airplane factory in Fin- 
land, he happened to see a cross-section of plywood, the 
light layers of wood alternating with the darker glue, 
suggesting the annual rings of a tree. With astonishment, 
he became aware of its ornamental possibilities. Whit- 
tling at a piece of it, he noticed that this almost mathe- 
matical inner structure could be used to bring out subtle 
plastic form. Depending upon the cutting angle and the 
rounding of the planes, these lines, of even thickness in 
themselves and uniformly straight, could be made 
broader, narrower, curved or winding. A simple piece of 
plywood seemed. magically, to hold within itself living. 
growing, changing form. 

There is, however, no magic or illusion about it. The 
changes and bends in the lines are so strictly determined 
that it is possible to calculate mathematically what a 
carved section will look like. But mathematics is not 
enough. The artist must have an idea of what form, what 
concentric composition he wishes to create, This can be 
checked with computations and blueprints. But how does 
the idea originate? It is unlikely that even the artist could 
explain this wholly. The material, so suggestive in itself, 
may largely determine the new form. It also becomes ap- 
parent that in perfecting one idea, new possibilities crop 
up as though they sprang from the first. As perfect and 
pure as these forms are, they cannot be considered ab- 
stract: the starting point is always a natural form——a 
leaf. a flower, a shell, a fish. And the essence of this shape 
is discernible in the finished piece. 

Today Tapio Wirkkala works mainly with pencil and 
paper. He did not make his first plywood pieces with 
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square and slide rule, he experimented with his own 
hands. A biock of plywood, a chisel and sandpaper, and 
the idea in his mind—-something that human eyes had 
never seen—these were the elements he started with. The 
results were more beautiful, more vigorous, richer than 
even he had imagined. But now Wirkkala seldom holds a 
chisel in his hands. He makes the drawing and determines 
the structure of the plywood block, the thickness of the 
lines, that is. He oversees the work of a joiner, taking 
part only when a difficulty arises. Then he scrutinizes the 
finished product, to accept or reject it. Even a slight in- 
accuracy in the slant or curve of the surface distorts the 
vigor of the original concept; the plastic form slackens, 
the lines lose their tautness. This work cannot be done by 
machine, Cutting requires the human hand, the sensitive- 
ness of the sculptor to grasp the form accurately and to 
project it vividly. 

Wirkkala’s first plywood pieces were flat vases, bowls 
and cups with fine curving surfaces and lines. These 
forms seemed to grow, as though naturally, and their 
organic continuity is undisturbed by the sudden, blatant 
discord that marks some contemporary design. Nothing 
self-conscious or “different” is sought after. The whole is 
a pure-lined simplicity—the loftiest and most dificult ex- 
pression in any art. 

A new tendency is evident in Wirkkala’s recent work 
with plywood. This is an attempt to use it for architec- 
tural decoration. His large and complex designs, which 
include monumental reliefs, were quickly accepted in Fin- 
land. This new form of mural decoration offered inter- 
esting possibilities in connection with contemporary archi- 
tecture, which has not always successfully assimilated 
traditional painting and sculpture. The combining of 
styles so widely divergent often has resulted in discordant 
and forced effect. In plywood sculpture we have a decora- 
tion which is truly modern in both spirit and form, the 
uses of which present infinite variety. 

Tapio Wirkkala’s first wall decoration, in the great hall 
of the Otaniemi Polytechnicum Village, is one meter high 
by three and a half meters wide. When it was first ex- 


hibited in Helsinki it caused some indignation among lay- 
men because of its “incomprehensibility”. People forgot 

as they have always been wont to do—that a work of 
art is not necessarily an intellectual experience. It is 
merely to be enjoyed. This first plywood sculpture led to 
another, a greater composition, ordered by the Bank of 
Vaasa for the entrance hall of its new building. This one 
measures eleven and a half meters wide by three and a 
half high. The artist explains that it represents a river 
flowing through the plateau of Pohjanmaa with fields, 
houses and forests basking in the sunlight from a vast 
sky. The subject matter is immaterial. The important 
thing is the rhythmic play of lines and curves, of light 
and shade, enhanced by the calculated variations of finely 
streaked plywood. Objects carved out of this pale, blond 
wood float like light clouds, now swelling and rounding, 
now flattening out—all sharply delineated against the 
blue background. 

Wirkkala’s work in plywood is characterized by a 
strong sculptural quality. It is composed not of surfaces 
but of masses. It is in this emphasis upon volume that the 
artist has so ingeniously utilized the plywood’s lines. 
Originally a sculptor, Wirkkala is at the same time a 
highly skilled graphic artist, as may be seen in the purity 
and accuracy of his drawing. He was born in 1915 and 
received his schooling in Helsinki at the Central School 
of Industrial Art of which he is now the art director. He 
has participated with success in several international ex- 
hibitions, the most important of which probably is the 
1951 Triennale at Milan. As commissionaire of the 
Finnish department, he received the Grand Prix for the 
organization of his section, for his remarkable glassware 
and for his plywood. 

In the same year, Tapio Wirkkala received the Frederik 
Lunning award as the designer of the most beautiful 
object of art for the year. As an artist in the field of 
industrial design he drew at that time perhaps the greatest 
international recognition. And not without reason, for 
such creative power as his is rarely seen. We look to him 
for new wonders in the future. 
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Depth, sculptural use of masses, contrast strongly with 
Wirkkala’s ways with shallow plywood pieces. 
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American idiom with Florentine accent 


from the design studio of Maurizio Tempestini 


Salterini’s wrought iron 


ei ‘be GHT 1mON is a challenge to the designer. It is 
a material which is both absolutely restrictive and 
completely free. The form and structure of a particular 
design must stand on its own. You can't put anvthing over 
on anvbody when vou work with wrought iron.” John B 
Salterini had this conviction about wrought iron when 
he began making garden furniture some thirty vears ago. 

Today, working with Maurizio Tempestini, the Floren 
tine architect and designer. he has been influential per- 
haps more than anyone else in bringing wrought-iron 
furniture indoors, where it finds itself undeniably at 
home. In this country, especially, with its countless small 
houses and apartments, the restrictions of space find par 
tial solution in this light and unobtrusive material. It has 
an authoritative rightness with many contemporary inte 


riors. Noting the lack of height which generally charac- 
terizes American interiors, Tempestini has scaled his 
design to suit. At his drafting board, high above the Arno 
River. he has added to it a certain airy grace as well as a 
pleasing and vigorous character. His wrought-iron furni- 
ture designs have proven unexpectedly well suited to mod- 


ern voung homes and modes of living. 

\s far back as 1937 Salterini was enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of wrought iron in the house. It has in 
trinsic adaptability for suitably designed furniture be- 
cause it can be bent, twisted, shaped at will. It is strong. 


easy to care for and inexpensive. There are no joinery 


problems—any two parts can be connected instantly by 


spot or are welding. 
Salterini had produced several sets of furniture for in- 
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John Salterini ponders new flights 
in jurniture. Below, “Lazybones” chair, wrought iron 


and handwoven wicker. Lejt, cool elegance 
for indoors. Right, Maurizio Tempestini sketches. 


teriors when, in 1950. he found in his mail some sketches 
from Tempestini. Later in the year, the Italian architect 
visited him here and the two designers worked over more 

sketches for an original group of indoor furniture. 
Tempestini’s feeling for the material, its aptitude for 
; combining with other materials. together with his talent 
for designing non-rigid, graceful pieces, brought Salte- 

rini’s experimenting to an end. 

% “Wrought iron is neutral in the sense that it is pri- 
marily structural,” Tempestini says. “It is a material 
which does not dominate in and of itself—it has no grain. 
as wood has. It has no obtrusive color. Its texture is un- 
important. It therefore allows the designer the freest use 
of other materials in expressing his intention. lron can 
he combined effectively with marble. glass, rafha, wicker. 
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Gay international alliance: Italo-American talents 
combine tricolor Italian straw with U.S. 
wrought-iron bar stools; Italian marble. 


handwoven rush jor tables or chairs. 


leather—anything. I feel that this would be impossible if 
the structural members of a piece had any serious decora- 
tive life of their own. When I combine other materials 
with iron, I do so because the iron lets me.” 

Tempestini, who has been designing interiors for about 
ten years in Italy, finds major differences over here. He 
has been accustomed to designing a house and everything 
that goes into it—lighting fixtures and lamps, ceramics 
as well as furniture. Each design was produced exclu 
sively for the owner, a custom order confined to that one 
user. He is very pleased now, he says, to concentrate on a 
group of designs which can be made available, at no great 
cost, to many American families. He has noted the flexi- 
bility of the houses here and the consequent need for mo- 
bility in furnishings. He said that after seeing the large 
expanses of glass in vogue in the United States a European 
designer can actually feel the kind of airiness which our 
furniture must have. 

Tempestini’s training was a sound basis for these in- 
novations. As design consultant to a Murano glassware 
factory he learned methods of production and the crafts- 
man’s technique and outlook. His approach to designing 
wrought-iron furniture is never in terms of applied decora.- 
tion, which he scorns: it is to use structural parts and 
motifs so that they have grace and fluidity as well as 


adaptability, indoors and out. While Tempestini has been 
acclaimed for the pure free lines of his iron furniture, he 
is admired even more for his fresh and lively use of con- 


trasting materials in one piece. He decorates a simple 
chair frame with a seat of woven rafia or wicker or of 
straw, in natural with strands of purple and green, as it 
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is used to cover Chianti bottles. He plans a sofa with 
bright foam rubber cushions backed by a table with mar- 
ble top and black glass shelf. A wrought-iron headboard 
for a bed, with his “seherzo” motif, like ribbon candy, 
has attached shelves of beige glass and wicker. Tempes- 
tini says that wrought iron, a fluid material for modern 
furniture, lends itself agreeably to the traditional Italian 
decoration of handwoven rush and variegated marbles, 
wood and leather. In his design for a bar the iron is used 
in a straightforward manner so that the framework does 
not divert the eye from the beauty of the marble slab 
which forms the top. The lower shelf of colored glass and 
the metal mesh basket along the back might seem busy if 
the structure were of a more obtrusive material than 
wrought iron, This also applies to the tables with lower 
shelves of wicker. 

John Salterini first established a business in wrought 
iron thirty years ago. in Brooklyn, some years after his 
arrival from Umbria, Italy, It was a small venture then 
and every article was entirely handwrought. Today, in 
his six-story plant on Seventy-second Street, near the 
East River in New York, he is in close touch with every 
phase of a business which now approaches two million 
dollars a year. Salterini, still the sensitive and uncom- 
promising designer, has had to streamline his organiza- 
tion in attaining this volume. It is a highly specialized, 
production-line operation. Yet there is, surprisingly, much 
highly-skilled handwork all along the line, from hand 
forging to the ultimate hand-finished detail in the up- 
holstery department. In this factory, handwork is as indis- 
pensable to perfect construction as it is for following the 


grace in meticulous detail of the designer's blueprint. 

Spot welding and are welding of various parts are done 
in individual booths, with special protection for the eyes 
and heads of the workers. Certain parts are hand forged 
on the same floor. One of the best blacksmiths in the 
country is employed there—a woman of Polish extraction. 
When last observed she was stamping and turning the 
hot finials of delicately curved table legs, stacking them 
up at the rate of one every two minutes. Another hand 
operation is bending the iron. In Tempestini’s “scherzo” 
motif, the ribbon candy pattern, the strip of iron is bent 
by hand, wrapped around a series of movable pegs to keep 
it symmetrical. In the hands of the youth who was per- 
forming this operation, the iron strip was obviously very 
malleable. Its handling seemed to call for more skill than 
muscular strength, 1 

The iron itself is hot roll and arrives from the mill in 
specified lengths and gauges. It is purchased by the pound, 
up to a quarter of a million pounds at a time, from the 
big mills such as United States Steel and Bethlehem. 
Lesser poundage is bought from smaller distributors but 
at correspondingly higher prices. The Salterini factory 
prefers domestic iron to the foreign product because it has 
lower sulphur content and is consequently less brittle. 
Before it is painted it is electroplated with zinc which 
impregnates the surface to a depth of 1000th of an inch 
and protects the metal against rust. 

When the various members of a piece of furniture have 
been welded together, it is filed and sanded by hand to 
remove all roughnesses. It is also spot-painted or primed 
by hand at all joints, with zinc chromate. Again, after it 
is sprayed with enamel, it is rubbed down by hand with 
steel wool and wax so that it is perfectly smooth and with- 
out surface bubbles. 

One of the most interesting hand processes to watch is 
the straightening or truing of each piece. It takes a 
highly trained eye and hand to hammer every line and 
angle into strict alignment. These ironsmiths wield their 
hammers with reckless abandon, or so it looks, shaping 
and readjusting with an accuracy of eye which seems 
superhuman. But their rapid-fire blows land on the button 
every time; there must be an almost scientific degree of 
control behind them. 

In Italy, craftsmen are employed to weave raffia, straw 
and wicker parts for the Tempestini-designed furniture. 
Chair seats, shelves, baskets for desks are carefully de- 
signed and sized to fit so that they can be quickly at- 
tached to the wrought-iron frames completed in the New 
York plant. Marble slabs for bars, shelves and table tops 
are quarried in Italy, cut to specifications there, and 
carefully dressed and polished by hand. They are selected 
for their unique hues and veinings and finished with the 
care of a lapidary for jewel-like surfaces. 

It seems reasonable that this pleasing, handcrafted 
vogue will persist, particularly with the gay Italian trim- 
mings which suit so well our casual ways of living, the 
feasibility of eating, drinking, reading in- or out-of-doors 
at will, of fitting in wrought iron easily with new back- 
grounds or old. 
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Tapestries by 


Martta Taipale 


BY 


DOROTHY 


LIEBES 


came at about the time Finland was struggling for 
her freedom. One read a great deal and thought a great 
deal about Finland and the work its women were doing 
Perhaps this background gave me a romantic interest in 
the work of this remarkable Finnish designer and weaver. 
| have always responded to art forms which reflect na- 
tional or regional backgrounds. When one looks at the 
work of Diego Rivera one feels that it is Mexican: when 
one looks at the work of Kunyoshi one feels that it is 
definitely Japanese, no matter how much he may be a 
product of the international Paris school. Here. too, with 
Martta Taipale there is a definitely Finnish, north-country 
expression which demonstrates the country’s feeling for 


M’ first awareness of the work of Martta Taipale 


art and tells a story of its textiles. 

| grew to know Martta Taipale through her sister-in- 
law. Mrs. Hanna Kuusamo, the wife of the erstwhile Fin- 
nish consul. It is a delight to realize the great sympathy 
between us in our approach to weaving, regardless of the 


vast difference between her work and mine. 

Of herself, Martta wrote that in her vouth she suffered 
from a prolonged illness and was interrupted in. her high 
school studies. Art was her preoccupation: painting was 
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Vartta Taipale, left, stands beside her tapestry 

loom against background of rugs of her own weaving. 
Her tapestries on this page are on 

themes characteristically religious, woven in brilliant 
colors with unconventional techniques. 


her hobby. Colors enchanted her as harmony enchants 
those with a strong love of music. Finally, in 1921, she 
went to the Art Institute in Helsinki. After three years 
there. she enrolled at the Welterhoff Weaving School in 
Hameenlining. Then she went to Italy and France for the 
first of her trips abroad. In 1939 she visited the United 
States and was dazzled by the contrasts between life in 
our country and in hers—particularly by the geared-up 
existence here. Meanwhile, she had been recognized with 
a special diploma from the Paris Exposition in 1937, cer- 
tificates from Milan in 1933 and Brussels in 1935. 
Martta Taipale is inventive in her use of a great variety 
of materials, from ancient scraps to the newest metallic 
varns. She is enthusiastic about modern art and is untra- 
" ditional in her expressionistic techniques with brilliant 
{ color. Unlike most weavers, she does her cartoons with 
>, oil paint on wood. This gives the striate, blended look 
characteristic of her tapestries. Most American weavers 
make their cartoons on paper with pastels. arranging 
color composition in relatively accurate areas. 
For the weavers working cartoon, Martta transfers the 
design to a sheet of celluloid. by pressing it against the 
wood. This is fastened under the warp threads for the 


Dorothy Liebes, a weaver of international fame, 
has traveled widely in the interests 

of her weaving and design. She studied with 
Rodier and other designers in France. 

It was through her that Martta Taipale was 
introduced to connoisseurs over here. 


PR 


weaver to follow, Actually, the finished sketches on wood 
look like miniature paintings. (Martta keeps these for 
herself and has a wonderful collection of them in her 
country homestead near Helsinki.) In the weaving of the 
tapestries, on regular floor looms, each curved section -is 
built up separately, the weft threads are beaten in with a 
small comb and often a long thread is thrown around to 
eutline the curved section. 

Her work has an earthy, primitive look which isn’t 
earthy in the borrowed sense as one who draws from 
African or early pagan art; rather, it has the primitive 
quality of an unaffected approach to the serener aspects 
of nature. This motivation is peculiarly appropriate to re- 
ligious subjects. Most of Martta’s tapestries are woven 
for churches and many have the look of altar hangings. 

In addition to weaving tapestries with religious themes. 
for which she is distinguished, Marita Taipale, like many 
another Finnish artist, started weaving rugs. They are 
well-fitted for the decoration of contemporary interiors. 
Pictures of rooms in her house show a great sense of com- 
position, design, a feeling for the modern look. In all her 
work is reflected her direct response to nature and to 
religion, and to the fundamental needs of her people. 
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In the Middle Ages, hewn wooden 
plates and later pewter (above) replaced 
the sliced loa} server, jar lejt. 


Evolution of the plate BY HELEN SPRACKLING 


HE plate on the dinner table tells a design story that 
tee graphically the changing manners and cus- 
toms, the development of transportation, the vagaries of 
polities and wars. Looking back over the panorama of 
years, we see that what might pass for a mere fashion 
whim is actually the result of the way people have lived 
and thought in a given place at a given time. 

Back in 1460 John Russell wrote in his Boke of Nur- 
ture elaborate directions for setting the table for the lord 
of the manor. It is the first treatise in English on this 
subject that we know of. “Set youre salt on ye right side 
where sittes youre soverayne, on ye lyfft side of youre 
salt set youre trencher.” He further explains that four- 
day-old bread is “convenyent and agreeable” to hold the 
meat. Milord ate the plate along with his food and tossed 
the crusts to the dogs. 

Within a hundred years wood and then pewter had re- 
placed the slice of bread. The “trencher” of wood was 
frequently large enough for husband and wife and other 
close members of the family. It was made of wood be- 
cause that was the most abundant material at hand. A 
local historian, writing between the years 1577-1587 on 
the trends of his times, speaks of the “exchange of 
vessell,” of “treen” (made from a tree) platters into 
pewter and wooden spoons into “siluer or tin.” Pewter 
plates, which had been only for the wealthy, were in con- 


stant use even at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 

Elizabeth's reign (1558-1603) was the Renaissance 
for England. Thanks to her vision, workmen versed in 
new skills were allowed to settle in the country. European 
countries became more accessible; travel, imports were 
encouraged. In 1602 Elizabeth granted a charter to the 
East India Company and thus opened the mysteries and 
arts of the Orient to her insular realm. Tea became an 
import which brought with it the exquisite porcelain 
equipment to drink from. 

During the medieval period potting was an economic 
necessity, a peasant craft genuine and unaffected. It was 
largely a family affair in which the potter supplied the 
jugs, milk pans and butter crocks for his own household. 
During the Seventeenth Century the craft of tin-enameled 
pottery reached the shores of England. This was a soft, 
low-fired earthenware covered with a glaze made white 
and opaque with oxide of tin. Stirred by the mystery and 
beauty of the Chinese porcelains, the local potters imi- 
tated them, even to blue-painting them in the Chinese 
manner. Here and there an earthen plate with charming, 
naive pattern on it began to appear on the table. Only the 
Chinese porcelains were fashionable, however; but they 
were also very costly. 

Entering the Eighteenth Century, the art of the potter 
ceased to be a folkway and became a trade which devel- 
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Left to right, early low-fired English earthenware, salt glaze, Wedgwood cream ware. 
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Chinese porcelain, c. 1785; Staffordshire earthenware ; stoneware. a 

Spode bone china; porcelain, Crown Derby; contemporary American Franciscan porcelain. a 
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oped mainly in Staffordshire where there was plenty of 
coal and clay. With the constant challenge of producing 
a white ware like the coveted Chinese porcelain, the pot 
ters greatly refined their ware. Though the mystery of 
translucent porcelain defied them, they brought forth 
many new bodies and glazes. One of the most exciting 
was the white salt glaze. Casting was invented which al 
lowed a thinner, lighter plate and a unique relief design 
on the rim. Common salt thrown into the high heat of the 
firing kiln vaporized and produced a glaze delicately 
granular and pitted like an orange skin. Salt glaze be 
came immensely popular and in the space of a few years 
established the foundations of an industry. But it was 
eventually superseded by Wedgwood’s cream ware. 
Inventive. shrewd, a talented organizer. Wedgwood was 
far greater as a businessman than as an artistic potter 
Leaving the other potters to imitate Chinese porcelains as 
they pleased, he concerned himself with producing a 
cream ware that was cheap. desirable and clean, intelli 
gently considering the needs and amenities of the table for 
the first time. The folk feeling for beauty and craftsman 
ship was gone: design became self-conscious and surface 
pattern a matter of great popular appeal. The standard 
of living was raised. however, and that was important. 
Josiah Wedgwood cream ware found its way all over 
Europe and across the ocean to that new country, Amer 
ica. The plate illustrated is an exact replica of one dug 
up at Williamsburg and is shown in Wedgwood's first 
catalog published in 1770. It is hand painted in a purple 
plant husk design 


and undoubtedly 


But in spite of because of Wedg 
wood's popular wares, Chinese porcelains held their fas 
cination for those who could afford them. In both Eng 
land and America it was fashionable to have one’s coat 
of-arms and related motifs produced on porcelain. The 
In both the north and south of 
country, the Revolution. huge 
were imported direct from So-called 
“armorial porcelain” was the china of the Carrolls of 
Carrollton. of John Hancock. of George Washington and 
other prominent, wealthy families of the new Republic. 
The plate illustrated is painted with the arms of the 
Order of the Cincinnati and is one of a set of three hun- 
dred and two pieces which Ceorge VW ashington purchased 
for his own use in the summer of 1786 

The imitate this fashionable china was 
greater than ever. Successful as the English were with 
earthenwares, they did not make a satisfactory translucent 
ware until 1800 when Josiah Spode I] began to market 
one which included bone ash to whiten it. Because of time 
pressure, he turned to the gentle rim patterns already suc 
characteristic of a 


design was sent to China 
this 
services 


immediately after 


China 


pressure to 


cessfully used on earthenware and 
much earlier period. These had an economic reason also: 
the first pottery salesman traveled on horseback. carrying 
his sample wares with him. Weight and space in his sack 
With a design only a small 
segment of the plate need be carried. The bone china 
plate illustrated on page 21 was brought out in 1808 and 


had to be considered “brim” 


is still in production to this day 

But the all-over 
table top. had already made its appearance. and was soon 
Josiah Spode | had developed his “blue 


pattern, bringing new color to the 


to take over 
printed” underglaze in the latter part of the Eighteenth 
Century. Because of the soft quality of the color mel 
lowed by its covering of glaze. “blue printed” became 
instantly popular. Potter after potter took over the idea, 


turning to the blue and white Chinese patterns for quick 
design inspiration. The oft-repeated Willow pattern was 
one of the first. After the war of 1812. however, the blue 
printed design really had an ulterior motive. Staffordshire 
potters sought to win America’s favor by appealing to 
our love of country and flooded the States with patriotic 
reproductions of famous settings and scenes from various 
parts of the country. Until 1850 the plate on the table was 
an international relations gesture. 

All design on the plate was by now heavy and ornate. 
Porcelain plates were entering a revived rococo period 
burgeoning with literal and realistic roses and lush floral 
decoration, a vogue undoubtedly inspired by the numer- 
ous botanical works brought out in the last half of the 
Eighteenth Century and the Flora Danica service which 
was produced in Copenhagen between 1789 and 1802. 

And then quite suddenly reaction set in and the pendu- 
lum began to swing the other way. White ironstone china 
entered the picture. Imitating English bone china. which 
for the average table was very expensive. it was in reality 
a tough stoneware. in the beginning covered with elab- 
orate surface pattern. Seiling at a low price. white iron- 
stone became the household crockery of the mid-Nine- 
teenth Century. An arbiter of the dinner table wrote in 
1876. “The selection of china for the table offers an ele- 
gant field in which to display one’s taste; the most eco 
nomical choice for durability is . the service in plain 
white. When any dish is broken. it can be easily matched 
and replaced.” Thus the vogue for plain white ironstone 

Timidly, surface design and color crept back onto the 
plate, this time on a sheer china made in France by an 
American, Theodore Haviland. lt was the perfect expres- 
sion for a prospering democracy not yet sure of its taste. 
And it went with white damask which was correct for 
dining. Its vogue lasted well into the Twentieth Century. 

But for one segment of the populace its gentle pattern 
would not suffice. The end of the Nineteenth Century saw 
the rise of the merchant prince and the Four Hundred. 
It was an era of elaborate and pompous dining when the 
more gold on the plate, the greater the impression. English 
potters vied in producing plates of fine craftsmanship in 
which all sense of innate design was lost. A thousand 
dollars for a dozen service plates was a customary price. 

After World War |. however. there were evidences of 
a growing design revolution. “Functionalism.” “stream- 
lined” were increasingly heard in relation to the objects 
around us, but a second World War was approaching 
before evidence of it showed on the table. Then. for the 
first time in nearly one hundred years, a white plate ap- 
peared on the table—a simple creamy-bodied plate. its 
design a concentration on essential form, its beauty in 
intrinsic quality. Any decoration was suspect. Inevitably 
the question followed. “But why not decorate?” For dec 
oration on clay has been one of man’s natural and most 
satisfying expressions from prehistoric times. Now there 
is this difference: what was once an inchoate and spon 
taneous expression is now a sophisticated. conscious art 
in which the material. the manner of its making, and its 
function are all involved in terms not only of popular 
appeal but of good taste as well 


For many years Mrs. Sprackling has studied and re- 
searched the changing tools of the table. the manners and 
customs of eating. Director of the Franciscan Gallery and 
Library of Ceramics in New York until it was closed, she 
is now devoting much of her time to writing and lecturing. 
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lotte Ullman, make hand bindings and teach the art of 
wt & ar er ac 9 binding books. All around him are shelves of rich leath- 


Bookbinder 


BY RICHARD POMMER in what we are trying to do.” As an example, he took a 


Mr. Gerlach in his New York workshop, 
perfecting a binding of pure lines, balanced 
spaces and restrained decoration, as in 

the volume above, Housman’s Shropshire Lad. 


A master-craftsman 


underlines simplicity 


of design 


ERHARD GERLACH’S design is strong and vital. Line 
(; and texture and color, rather than pattern or orna- 
ment, are characteristic of his bindings. “We design with 
extreme simplicity.” he said, pointing to the golden lines 
that framed a volume and enclosed a rectangle of bare 
red morocco. “Our design affirms the material and the 
structure of the book.” In his New York workshop Mr. 
Gerlach and his wife, Kathryn, with an assistant, Char- 


ers and printed end sheets. Row upon row of gouges and 
dies are spread out, and books in the process of being 
bound cover the work benches. The shop suggests pro- 
ductivity and vitality, as does Gerlach himself. 
Proportion is of paramount importance, he says. “The 
shape of the book, the shape and thickness of the lines. 
the arrangement of the spaces—they are most important 


volume of “Candide” and a book about Hegel from a 
showcase. The beauty and meaning of the “Candide” S 
binding lie in the thick and solid gold lines of the title 
letters and their arrangement on the center of an other- 
wise bare red cover. The Hegel was a thin book—a mass ” 


of blind lines. like a grating. covering the edge and giv- . ‘ 
ing it an austere and serious character. (4 

“We let the weight and thickness of the lines themselves on 
vive us the feeling we want,” he continued. “We don't , 
over-decorate, Not that we couldn't put on a lot of orna- a 


ments-—repeating is simple. But the material is so pre- 
cious that it should not be hidden. The old ornate designs 
often were used to cover up the mistakes in binding and 


Courtesy of the New York State Education Department 
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Gerlach’s hand bindings are consistent 

in their restraint and simplicity: the Hamlet 
below, dramatic in red levant with 

black inlaid panel; Picasso in light natural 
niger, the material expressing Us cssence. 


inferior material. Here perfection of workmanship and 
material is our ideal.” 

Gerlach loves the color and texture of bookbinding ma- 
terials. Many of his designs are unadorned. Contrasting 
textures, such as leather and cloth, appeal to him. Texture 
is often brought out by lines, as on the Hegel book, which 
<et off the smooth leather. His colors, like his textures, are 
often in contrast. On a volume of Wallace Stevens’ 
poetry, bound for the author, he inlaid maroon leather on 
turquoise oasis goat leather for a feeling of warmth. He 
savs that generally he likes “rich, strong colors, but once 
in a while a blond or pale blue can be lovely.” 

Before Gerlach designs a binding he tries to understand 
the meaning of the book as well as the taste of the cus- 
tomer. To express the drama of Hamlet he inlaid a black 
leather panel on a striking red levant background. The 
proportions of the inlay “rise up,” as he says, to intensify 
the theatrical effect. The leathers are heavily grained be- 
cause “one would not put a flat-grained or thin leather on 
Shakespeare—a heavy grain is needed to express what 
one feels.” On a book about Goudy, the typographer, he 
made an inset of a large wooden block originally cut by 
Goudy, but carefully shaved down. He does not hesitate 
to use traditional designs if conventional good taste re- 
juires them. He did this in the case of a large church 
memorial book, covering the crushed levant binding with 
an all-over pattern of fleur-de-lis. He is wise enough not 
to disfigure a volume about Picasso with abstractions in 
imitation of the master. He put only a small title and a 
little abstract ornament on the natural light tan niger, let- 
ting the material itself express the earthiness he finds in 
Picasso. “One can get enough from the type and leather 
to show on the outside what is inside,” he says. 


Gerlach knows type and plays it up in his designs. 
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Whenever appropriate, he designs his letters for free-hand 
tooling with bookbinders’ gouges. These tools make lines 
of different lengths, thicknesses and curvatures. Putting 
them together, Gerlach can get almost any line he wants. 
His free-hand titles have individuality and character; his 
letters are evenly spaced and flowing. “You can fit pro- 
portions better that way,” he says. “Of course we also 
use all the types that printers use.” He thinks that fitting 
type tastefully on the spine is much harder than on the 
cover because of the limited space. He takes care not to 
let the type “fly around,” as he says many bookbinders do. 

Since Gerlach is an excellent draftsman (at one time 
he thought of teaching drawing), he can record precisely 
any design he may choose. But he prefers the simplicity 
and clarity afforded by the gouges to the stamped pic- 
tures and set forms produced by brass dies. And this ideal 
of restraint suits his idea of the craft's limitations. “Book- 
binding is not like painting,” he says, “it has a law.” 

Gerlach was born in southern Germany and studied 
and practiced every phase of graphic and fine arts at the 
State Academy of Graphic Arts in Leipzig. There he met 
an American girl who had already studied and exhibited 
in Paris. In 1933 she went home, but veturned to Europe 
a year later to “import” him to America, where they were 
married, At the request of Dr. Helmut Lehmann-Haupt, 
then curator of rare books at Columbia University, they 
started to teach binding at Low Library on the campus. 
Now they are installed in a little wooden house devoted 
to binding on the campus. 

At Leipzig Gerlach studied with the great bookbinder, 
Ignatz Wiemeler; there is a strong resembiance in their 
styles. Both have produced studied arrangements of space 
with emphasis on structural design, lettering, lines and 


masses of lines. Both have created with the honest spirit 
behind the finest of modern functional architecture. 
Gerlach’s work is less startling, daring and extravagant 
than Wiemeler’s was. It is quiet, though not rigid, does 
not demand your attention, yet rewards it immediately. 

Like Wiemeler before him, Gerlach believes in the 
standard of technical excellence, and he works with a 
wide range of techniques. In a way his handwork is the 
backbone of his design. Unlike some binders he does not 
deny the virtues of either the French or English method 
of binding; he uses the hollow back in the English man- 
ner on books with springy paper or heavily gilded backs, 
and the tight back of the French on books made with 
limp paper. But the way the French specialize in either 
design or binding, instead of doing the whole operation, 
is not to his taste. Both by training and inclination he is 
the artist and craftsman combined. 

Gerlach is always learning, but he feels that he has 
“learned more tremendously in the last three years than 
ever” because he has been working on a magnificent and 
varied collection of the graphic work of great artists. He 
has had to harmonize his design with that of each artist. 
He strongly admires the commercial book designers, be- 
lieving that their design is superior to that of many hand- 
binders. Commercial workmanship and practice is an- 
other thing, however. 

For Gerlach the pleasure of binding is “so terrific that 
one forgets what time it is. I feel sorry for some of those 
single-operation men in industry. One can’t get rich 
here, but that isn’t the point. The idea is that one does 
a good job. Personally,” he said to me, “I am a very 
happy man.” The simplicity and honesty and soundness 
of his designs and bindings proclaim this well-being. 
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Textures to live with sy v. 


Design inspired by natural forms touched 


with abstraction for modern interiors 


Subtly-sheared rug, “Pharos,” a recent Dorn design. diee Georges 
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William Vandivert 


carved on the walls of his cave a record of animals 
killed and eaten, he was boasting and he was accounting 
for his life and livelihood. He was also creating patterns. 
His patterns imitated something which vitally affected him; 
pattern is an imitative art. It is also created by nature. 
The receding tide makes wave patterns on the sand. 
Leaves and branches make patterns against the sky, The 
feathers of a bird’s wing fall into repeat, as do flower 
petals and the markings on insect wings. There is also the 
world of crystal, rock, granite, variegated stones and 
veined marble, all supplying pattern. There are cloud 
forms and there are the repeated hills and valleys of the 


i! pees MAN invented design. When he drew or 


earth itself, 

Pattern also imitates the fine arts. Every Picasso, 
Braque. Matisse has found his sometimes lurid way onto 
fabric. Paul Klee’s every brush and pen stroke, even to 
the tiny personal accidents of technique, has been repro- 
duced on material. Grandma Moses is taken bodily out of 
the frame onto the copper roller—a disservice to a painter 
thinking in single units of composition. Pattern also re- 
flects the preoccupations, cultural and otherwise, of the 
age it appears in. This has been true through the cen- 


turies: the rhythmic cuttlefish of the Minoans, the herbal “Ravenna,” marbleized pattern. 
borders of the monastic age, the sumptuous stylized pine- 
apples of Venice, the bees and laurel leaves of Napoleon Monogram moti}, striking accent for rug. 


and the exuberant roses of the Victorian age. 

So, let us see what we have today. In an era of science, 
mathematical precision. functionalism and atomic energy, 
design turns to the abstract, the geometric, the free-form. 
Starkness is offset by a longing for and a return to the 
primitive, the natural, the vivid. This accounts for the 
tendency toward texture and toward the surface effects 
inspired by the Mayans. pre-dynastic Egypt and neolithic 
man. Both trends appear. separately or together. on our 
current fabrics, and no one seems to grieve for the moss 
rose, the forget-me-not or the dahlia, dear symbols of a 
more secure age. 

Design has one strange attribute—-that it is non-func- 
tional and even expendable. It has only two justifications 
for existence. One is that it enhances the value of the 
material on which it is printed. It invests a humble cotton 
with attributes of a more luxurious product. Secondly, it 
attracts. Its power to attract is generally in ratio to its 
exact suitability at the moment of its appearance. That is. 
it must be imagined enhancing our contemporary furni- 
ture, architecture and way of life. Hence the mad search 
for novelty in pattern. Hence the inverted snobbery in an 
industrial age of imitating peasant or handmade effects. 
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Because pattern has to do with fashion it remains alive 
through continual change. 

Novelties have an unfortunate way of “dating” within 
a short time. And it is important to realize that the new 
is often the oldest thing we know. This is the function of 
the decorator, with his sense of history and tradition. The 
decorator concerns himself with fashion and style based 
on continuation of tradition, and with the adaptation of 
beautiful objects and fabrics to present-day living. 

In designing carpets for Edward Fields, who deals en- 
tirely with decorators, my studio currently accepts the 
influence of Italy. This is a fortunate influence on Amer- 
ican design as opposed to the rather sterile left-overs of 
the Bauhaus, and some of the prim un-American designs 
of northern Europe. For instance, marble veining is not a 
rovelty on carpets. It is traditional, but can be sealed and 
coiored to look right in contemporary rooms, It may be 
called abstract. Decorators respond to this classical echo. 

It seems to me, as a designer and an observer, that the 
floor and the ceiling are becoming increasingly important 
in home furnishings. Walls are becoming functional——by 
which I mean, of course, the designed storage wall. On 
the other side of the room, the wall is replaced by the 
large glass picture window. This leaves us only the wall 
with the entrance door or doors. | would like very much 
to design a carpet to co-ordinate with a ceiling paper. 
These two elements could be joined to add height and 
quality and excitement to a room. They could increase 
perspective and also satisfy certain nostalgias. For in- 
stance, in a New England house, a sense of blue skies and 
palm branches could be introduced on the ceiling and the 
floor could be a shadowy echo of the same motif. Then 
our plain walls and elegant functional furniture, our sim- 
ple blinds or glass curtains would be dramatically ful- 
filled in their purpose. 

A trip West proved for me the actuality of the picture 


Viss Dorn draws on natural forms for design and texture. Left to right: 


window and the great need ot new fabrics for the new 
architecture. The horizontal window is too large to sup- 
port pattern—it would be overpowering. A light texture 
is required because of the weight of the folds when 
drawn back. Such curtains must conceal the black of 
night but must also allow daylight to enter. The material 
should have surface or textural interest in place of pat- 
tern. One answer is the coarse-textured open sheer. A 
coarse linen warp is practical as it is unaffected by tem- 
perature or atmosphere. We have woven this in various 
combinations of weave and color. 

To sum up this effort to put into words the relationship 
of the designer to the decorator, | would like to say that 
the designer must be eagle-eyed for decorating and archi- 
tectural tendencies. The good and useful designer should 
be able to anticipate the needs of the present-day house. 
He should produce fabrics and textures almost before 
they are needed. He should know whether rugs are com- 
ing in and wall-to-wall carpet going out, whether printed 
fabrics are going to give way to textured weaves, whether 
“burnt apricot” is the new carpet color, and that new 
houses have molded roofs and no walls except the mov- 
able divider wall lately invented by Dorothy Liebes. In 
fact. if only there were a fortune teller learned enough 
he should look into the stars and tell us the newest and 
most attractive, and therefore most profitable, facet of 
home furnishings. Without the aid of necromancy, the 
designer can only study and observe and hope for en- 
lightenment, and be thankful that he is the servitor of 
an ever-changing and therefore living profession. 


Varion V. Dorn is consultant designer jor C. H. Masland 
& Sons, designer for the decorator collection of Edward 
Fields, Inc.; Katzenbach & Warren, Inc.; Goodall Fabrics, 
Inc., and Jofa, Inc. In England before the war, she de- 
signed for the Savoy Hotel Corp., Orient Line and others. 


“Walking on Air,” “Pavilion,” “Leaf Shadows.” All carpets, rugs through Edward Fields, Inc. 
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Nuggets, roughs, 
&F cross-sections, traditional cuts to 


be used in untraditional ways 


Sam Kramer, right, prizes crystalline roughs 
tourmaline. apatite, topaz, opal, pyrites above. 
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Vechanical forms above: onyx cubes; cylinders of quartz, banded 
carnelian; tiger-eye; crystal and agate spheres. 
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Gems in new contexts sav xraver 


HEN handmade jewelry began to be called “con- 
| beeen it appeared likely for a brief period 
that gems and semiprecious stones might disappear from 
the scene entirely. Craftsmen and artists working in this 
medium were reacting against the old limitations, and 
were responding to new and dynamic influences which 
could searcely be ignored. Art itself was rushing through 
violent. experimental phases, including cubism, surrealism 
and non-objectivism. Yet the so-called decorative arts, 
particularly the art of jewelry, continued to plod along. 
still preoccupied with the ideas of past centuries. 

A development of unhappy memory, dating from 
the nineteen-twenties, was the expression best described 
as neo-modernism. It was reflected in finger rings and 
theater buildings, and in a sense was symbolized by the 
bookcase that looked like a skyscraper. Nowhere was 
neo-modernism more rampant than in the field of jewelry. 
and nowhere was it less appropriate. Rigid geometric 
forms, interminably repeated. had little to do with the 
medium of metal, or with any valid consideration of 
jewelry. The mass production machine, finding this idiom 
superbly fitted to its needs, pounced upon it and, with 
large presses, almost stamped it to death. 

Handmade jewelry was scarcely distinguishable from 
machine-made jewelry when the revolt began. Jewelry 
began to reflect the art movements, especially cubism. Sur- 
face decoration vanished along with naturalized forms. 
the motifs of birds and flowers. Complex designs were 
taboo, and the merely attractive and graceful line was 
avoided. Jewels and stones were eliminated as a matter 
of course. With this change. jewelry tended to grow 


Polished cross-sections, vivid malachite-azurite, watermelon 


tourmaline, jasper, thunder egg, variscite, agate. 


stark and functional-looking. The design was in the con- 
struction, and construction was reduced to a minimum. 
Clean, sterile areas of metal, devoid of nuances, and un- 
usually simple forms somewhat mechanical in implication 
were the aims of the craftsman in jewelry. 

However, jewelry without color, sensuousness or mys- 
tery, without even the intricacy of unique craftsmanship, 
could neither stimulate nor satisfy. People refused to sur- 
render one of the few remnants of magic left to them. 
And so jewels crept back into jewelry. But now stones 
were used in new ways and new meanings developed 
around their usage; they made their impression on 
jewelry design. 

At this point perhaps one should examine the dominant 
ways in which gems were considered in traditional 
jewelry. and so better understand the changes which took 
place. In other times, the stone was the reason for being, 
the justification for a piece of jewelry, which was simply 
the frame or setting for the gem, the means of securing it. 
Sometimes the setting grew elaborate. and sometimes it 
retreated modestly so that no metal showed at all and the 
stone seemed to float. disembodied. But its function was 
always the same: to hold the stone and to make it more 
effective. Smaller stones were used only to ramify and 
holster larger stones. 

Stones themselves had always been cut in standardized 
wavs. faceted for brilliance or domed en cabochon for 
color. In either event, the stones were cut round, square 
or oval. As a rule the transparent crystalline stones, free 
from impurities, were faceted and polished as brilliants. 
Rubies, sapphires and diamonds were proud and bright 
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American Museum of Natural History New York 


Top: Roughs caged; bottom, white coral chained in silver, 
by Sam Kramer. Above, Philip Morton's sterling 

cuff links with lapis. Top right, silver and copper pin 

with opal, Carol Kramer. Below it, 

Vargaret De Patta’s pin in silver with malachite. 


Walker Art Center 


Nodular and baroque stones-—polished surfaces of 
moss agate, turquoise matrix, purple jasper or chalcedony. 
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Topaz, cairngorn, Russian lapis, 
star sapphire—rigid-cut for new settings. 


in this group, along with beryls, tourmalines, zircons, 
garnets, and the transparent quartzes such as amethysts 
and citrines. Impure and less transparent varieties, in 
company with all the opaque stones, were cut cabochon, 
or in some cases with simple flat tops. 

Changes from the traditional have here an astonishing 
and somewhat ironic logic. The old stones, rigid in cut 
and shape, are being used now in an exciting new con- 
text, while stones new in cut, shape and kind tend to fit 
into the older setting with the gem dominating. 

Lately attention has been focused on rough, uncut gems 
and their application in modern jewelry. Raw, irregular, 
glittering chunks of crystalline aquamarine, amethyst, 
precious topaz, golden beryl and red or green tourmaline, 
just as they are unearthed, lend themselves to refreshing 
ideas in pendants, pins and other pieces. Because of their 
charm, many craftsmen have turned to such stones. How- 
ever, they have been content to devise all too simple though 
ingenious settings to secure these irregular contours. 

The bezel, that band of metal which encases the girdle 
of a stone, cannot readily be accommodated to the craggy 
outlines of a chunk of gem rough. Instead the problem 
solved itself by means of silver, gold, or brass wires, some 
heavy and some light, which can be manipulated around 
the stone—criss-crossed, woven, threaded and tied, cap- 
turing the stone in a net or cage. The most remarkable 
thing about working with wire and crystalline roughs is 
the attractive results to be arrived at with the smallest 
amount of effort, time and technique. A few lengths of 
soft silver wire, a pair of small jeweler’s pliers and wire- 
cutters are the only articles of equipment required. Any- 


Cut, polished dynamic forms of tiger-eye, 
tourmaline, agate, rutilated quartz, opal, carnelian, 


one can do it, since it merely involves tying the stone 
like a small bundle with pliable wire. At the same time it 
can be a pleasant improvisation with intriguing materials, 
an exercise in spontaneity and imagination, with a piece 
of jewelry as reward for an hour of fun. 

Another category of stone rapidly growing in popu- 
larity is the baroque or semiprecious nugget. These stones 
are amorphous and convoluted, primitive yet subtle. They 
are a bit like the uncut rough, but with all the edges worn 
smooth, and all the forms flowing into each other; and 
the whole surface polished, not brilliantly, but with a 
warm soft luster. 

Opaque minerals with interesting patterns are treated 
this way. Rhodonite with its splotches of red, pink, orchid 
and velvety black; chrysocolla, intensely blue-green grad- 
ing into grays, with inclusions of textured matrix; agates 
in all of their colors, mottled, striated and with sugges- 
tions of landscapes, sunsets and other evocative scenes. 
These nuggets have a sculptural feeling as of natural ob- 
jects smoothed by the waves and perhaps the winds. They 
are amenable to experimentation with wire and pliers and 
the effects can be satisfying. Or they may be cradled in 
metal and parts of the design, like elongated and eccentric 
prongs, brought high up onto the stone to clamp it inex- 
tricably into place. 

Some pure crystals of semiprecious stones, with their 
austere and sharply defined planes and their terminations 
orderly but varied, are used to some extent in modern 
jewelry. They could be better exploited: clear crystals of 
quartz like ice, shot through, perhaps, with flashing darts 
and slivers of rutile, or with black mysterious inclusions 
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like imprisoned insects; apatite, that mineral of perfect 
erystals whether large or small, oil vellow with a green- 
ish cast, and shimmering under the surface with patches 
of opalescence ; chrysoberyl, often found with two crystals 
driven and growing into each other, and all of their com- 
bined crystalline planes in upheaval 

When large crystals of tourmaline are found, they are 
sometimes sliced in cross-sections, the top plane of each 
slice polished, while the sides remain rough, fluted and in 
the rounded triangular shape of the original crystal. This 
sometimes may even prove to be that curious phenome 
non, the “watermelon” tourmaline. It is deep ruby red 
down its center core and a bright emerald green around 
the edge. Topaz is another crystal that can be used in 
cross-section. This brilliant orange gem cleaves at right 
angles to its length and produces a perfectly flat, polished 
surface without the aid of a lapidary’s wheel 

Not all stones cut in cross-sections need be crystals. 
Nodules, amorphous masses, reniform lumps, and ali sorts 
of aggregates and accretions of semiprecious stone can be 
sectioned and polished to create unique and tantalizing 
material for jewelry. Small geudes or thunder eggs are 
crammed with semiprecious materials or lined with crys- 
tals. Their polished cross-sections are fascinating. Some- 
times nodules of hard earthy matrix. when sliced, yield 
several splashes of carnelian and chalcedony, isolated and 
surrounded by rock, some with curious internal patterns. 

Malachite of coppery green, banded and patterned with 
black, is fused in one stone with azurite, an intense deep 
blue flaked with lighter blue. Variscite, in yellowed 
shades of green, is marbled and veined and seems some- 
how mellowed and ancient. A muss agate, seaweed green. 


bursts of dendritic inclusions, has 


with straw-colored 
translucent orange and red clouds suspended inside. 

The stones so far considered are all treated in easy. 
natural ways, or left untreated. Their inherent beauty is 
revealed with littl effort. However. many of this kind 
are cut and shaped in entirely premeditated ways, pol- 
ished on all surfaces and calculated down to the last di- 
These are interesting in their own way. Large 


bloodstones, banded carnelians and 


mension 
semiprecious stones 
tiger eves, for example—come from the lapidary bench 
in forms derived from cubism. Several 
straight lines, but not quite straight. Other sides are 
curved, but in a delicate way. Perhaps one side may slope 


sides are in 


inward; perhaps the stone may be delicately tapered at 
one end, while rising at the other; the top may be mildly 
convex, Often the pattern of the stone forms an almost 
conscious design in the abstract shape of the whole. Such 
stones, when successfully shaped, have a simple dynamic 
quality which makes them little self-contained works of 
art even before they are worked into jewelry 

Labradorite with its flashing blue and gold chatovaney. 
and rutillated quartz, with its internal rain of needles, are 
frequently treated in this way. Rubellite, deep rose-red. 
and the clear green tourmaline are sometimes mountain 
ously convex, sloping gradually to the girdle on one side 
with pleasing assymetry. Such gems lend themselves to 
vee mn gold rings and other gold jewelry 

Some stones are cut in free-form patterns, their mar- 
gins Huid, curvaceous These connote some activity and a 
curious grace which may suggest to the craftsman the 
concept for their setting 

Still another area of new stone shapes appeals to the 
artist of inflexibly modern trend. These are stones in- 


spired by mechanistic forms: spheres, cylinders and 


cubes, in materials like crystal and black onyx. Since 
these are emphatically three-dimensional, their use en- 
courages completely three-dimensional, spatial designs. 

Conventional gems used in radical ways are an impor 
tant influence in handmade jewelry today. Possibly be- 
cause it denotes a change of attitude rather than just a 
variation in form, this may be the most significant change 
to date. In this approach, cabochons and brilliants, never 
dominate the jewelry but are integral parts of a design 
or are even symbolic in their use. They may be used for 
a certain optical effect to set up tensions or relationships 
with other forms, to contrast with a darkened area. to 
create awareness of space. They may be used with other 
stones to react against each other, to provide a pquse or a 
termination. They may create a mood or a startling ¥im- 
pact. Always they are an element in the composition, 
never the design itself. 

Fach jewelry designer evolves his own attitude toward 
gems and their use. Margaret De Patta in San Francisco 
actually designs her own stones in advance, along with 
the piece of jewelry. A challenge to the stonecutter’s skill. 
they are like newly conceived crystals, meticulous and 
many-sided, with broad planes to catch and reflect light. 
and also to permit a look inside. To her the space within 
a clear stone is part of the composition, as is the area 
behind the stone. Her stones and her settings are so bound 
together that there is a continual interplay of emphasis 
from one to the other. 

In Minneapolis, Philip Morton often uses conventional 
stones in highly unconventional ways. In a silver ring he 
may cover the entire top with a single, subtly geometric 
Wyoming jade of solid green. with texture slightly frosty. 
Inte the jade he sinks an odd, orbicular agate of orange 
and vellow, a cabochon. The combined colors are curi- 
ously rich and reassuring. 

Carol Kramer in New York works with a personal, 
sensitive kind of expressionism, so that many of her 
pieces suggest human figures, often whimsical. By using 
normal stones, carefully selected for some unusual or 
subtle quality——purple-red spinels. hollow garnets that 
suddenly glare red, cat’s-eve tourmalines with bands of 
light or iridescent spangles—and spotting them at dif- 
ferent places, she frequently conveys in her pieces sur- 
prise, fascination. wit. 

Charles Wendell, a painter as well as a jewelry de- 
signer. constantly experiments with stones. He juxtaposes 
gems of curious colors, developing them almost musically 
in finely shaded tones. He sometimes projects stones into 
free space so that they seem separated from his design. 
yet always point the way back. He is also much con- 
cerned with primitive design. 

Some jewelry artists cut stones in flat velvety planes of 
gray, green, ochre and other subtle shades. Irregularly 
shaped and held in bands of silver, these planes are then 
built up one above another, sometimes overlapping and 
sometimes separate. to form exciting jewelry. 

And so in an amazingly short span of time, jewelry de- 
signers exploring new aspects of an old medium have 
managed to express themselves with stones in sensitive 


and highly imaginative ways. 


Sam Kramer, an authority in the lapidary world, has 
pioneered, with his wife Carol, in the design and execu- 
tion of modern jewelry. Mr. Kramer has exhibited at the 
Walker Art Center in Milwaukee, the Akron Art Institute. 
the American Museum of Natural History in New York. 
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Or iginal Glazes BY ROCKWELL KENT III 
A young New England potter combines skill 


and imagination in developing techniques 


anBarA Lapp is potter, proprietor and teacher at the 
B shop bearing her name near Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. The basement shop, earlier used 
by Harvard students as a swimming pool, was already 
equipped with basic potting needs when Miss Ladd bought 
it six years ago. She was then still a senior at the Museum 
of Fine Arts School in Boston, ambitious to put potting 
on a paying basis and willing to struggle to do so. In her 
work as well as her approach to it, however, there 
could be no compromise of standards; consequently, no 
mass production even on a small scale. 

It took fourteen to sixteen hours a day, seven days a 
week for Barbara Ladd to perfect her own work and to 
make the shop pay without sacrificing qualities of taste and 
workmanship. Gradually her techniques improved and her 
artistry matured so that her pieces showed grace and sim- 
plicity of design and an understanding of the nature and 
plasticity of her medium. 

Having started three years ago with five students (in 
addition to teaching outside adult groups), Miss Ladd 
now has forty. The students are given a thorough intro- 


duction to the fundamentals of clay and glaze manipula- 
tion and then are urged to move along according to their 
own inclinations. Miss Ladd believes that as far as pos- 
sible they should learn by doing, that each student should 
find his own techniques and thus more readily learn to 
transfer his individuality to the clay. 

“They discover the mysteries of the craft,” she says. “l 
try to divert their first attentions from shiny, glassy, runny 
glazes to unusual, speckled, semi-mat and stony-mat fin- 
ishes. | teach the fundamentals of designing shapes first 
and of applied design only when students can throw the 
shapes they have planned.” 

Miss Ladd’s interest in the more individual glazes is 
undoubtedly intensified by her own experimentation and 
success with them. However, from the student's point of 
view it is important*to consider glazes in general before 
undertaking some of Miss Ladd’s formulas. 

The earliest glazes were applied solely for ornament. 
whereas most glazes today serve a dual purpose. In addi- 
tion to being ornamental, they are expected to make the 
pottery impervious to liquid and to give it a hard smooth- 
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Evelyn Kenney 


Above, Miss Ladd works at her wheel. At right, her red terra cotta plate was 


sprayed with turquoise alkaline ; buff semi-runny; dark blue mat; soda blue ; ferrus 


ness which increases its life or durability. Glazes are es- 
sentially vitreous and are compounded of silica and one 
or more of the oxides of aluminum, boron, lead, zinc, the 
alkali metals such as sodium and potassium, or the alka- 
line earths such as calcium and magnesium. Silica, part 
of which is generally in the form of flint and the rest 
in the feldspars and clays of the glaze, usually comprises 
from fifty to seventy-five percent of the total weight. 
The other ingredients modify the physical properties of 
the silica. The effects of a few other fluxes are as follows: 

Lead oxide, an extremely popular flux for glazes, added 
as litharge. red lead, white lead. or as a relatively safe 
fritted lead silicate, tends to increase the brilliance and 
coverage of a glaze and reduce its maturing temperature 
Zine oxide helps to increase the firing range, to prevent 
crazing, to enhance the brilliance of colors, and, when 
added in excessive quantities, to produce mat and crystal- 
line glazes. Boron oxide, added as the fritted boric acid 
or fritted borax, is similar to silica in many of its proper- 
ties. It tends to increase gloss. Alumina (aluminum ox- 
ide), present in almost all glazes, acts to increase the 
hardness, strength and brilliance. It is an important com- 
ponent of the feldspars and of clay. Potassium and so- 
dium oxides (potash and soda), added as feldspars, chiefly 
affect the expansion of glazes. Calcium oxide or lime pro- 
motes the hardness and adhesiveness of a glaze and is an 
important ingredient of medium to high temperature 
glazes. It may be added in any of several forms such as 
burned lime, chalk or limestone 

These and a few other fluxes determine the character- 
istics of the glaze. If used in pure form, they produce 
transparent and colorless glazes. Such glazes, though, are 
rarely obtained when natural materials such as flint, feld- 
spar and kaolin are introduced, for they embody con- 
siderable quantities of extra compounds, However, the 


oxide mixed with water for dark specks. It took one glaze firing. 


final color of a glaze body is usually acquired by adding 
small quantities of various metallic oxides or other metal- 
lic compeunds, the maturing color depending upon the 
quantity and type of compounds, the composition of the 
flux, and the firing temperature 

For example, a small amount of cobalt cxide gives a 
blue color, a large quantity, black. Manganese and chro- 
mium oxides tend to produce brown and green respec- 
tively. When taken in proper proportions, a mixture of 
the oxides of cobalt, chromium and manganese develops 
an excellent optical black. Chromium oxide, at the proper 
temperature, may react with the lead oxide in heavily 
leaded fluxes, forming chrome yellow (lead chromate). A 
striking example of the beautiful effects which can result 
is exhibited on a large flared bow! which Barbara Ladd 
displays. The reaction between the chromium oxide and 
lead oxide had taken place in varying degrees over the 
surface of the bowl, possibly because of temperature in- 
equalities and variations in glaze thickness. The rim and 
flare are dark green, while the bottom of the concavity is 
a brilliant orange. The green reaches into the orange like 
gnarled fingers dipping into a bowl of fire. The red tint 
in the chrome yellow is probably the result of the concur- 
rent formation of other compounds, 

Naturally other minerals may be used for developing 
glazes. Miss Ladd has made excellent use of pegmatite, a 
rock composed largely of quartz (silica) but containing 
an abundance of minerals of the rarer elements which 
greatly affect the color and opacity of the glaze. She has 
experimented with many rock types, especially the heav- 
ily quartz-laden rocks such as granites and gabbros which 
are rich in various feldspars, mica, horneblende and other 
minerals, containing fluxes such as silica, soda and pot- 
ash, and coloring elements such as iron, titanium, copper 
and vanadium. Clay, of course, is a rock or the residue of 
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a weathered rock. It contains essentially the same elements 
as a granite but in different relative quantities. Hence the 
proportions of other additions to the glaze have to be 
adjusted experimentally to obtain suitable esthetic and 
physical qualities. 

When the glaze formula has been chosen, the several 
components are carefully weighed, thoroughly mortared, 
and then screened, usually through a No. 80 mesh. Lastly, 
enough water is added to give the whole, when agitated, a 
consistency of medium to heavy cream. Since the frits 
and minerals are largely insoluble in water they settle 
out in a few hours and it is important to stir or shake the 
mixture thoroughly before working with it. 

The raw glaze is applied with a spray gun, either a 
power-driven gun or a good hand sprayer of the type used 
for crusading against houseflies. The bisquet to be sprayed 
is set up in a well ventilated area. A spray booth or hood 
with forced ventilation is the most practical system. In 
any case potters should avoid inhaling the glaze spray 
fumes which may have accumulative injurious effects. 
because of the lead and silica in particular. The nozzle of 
the gun is held twelve to eighteen inches from the bisquet 
to give the spray a chance to spread out and impinge in a 
uniformly thin deposit over the exposed surface. The 
deposit is built up gradually, giving the ceramic a chance 
to absorb the water, to a thickness of about one-sixteenth 
of an inch. Miss Ladd finds that the deposit of glaze 
solids is easier to apply and adheres better if the bisquet 
has not been fully matured, that is, if fired 50° to 70 


Fahrenheit below the usual temperature. The maturing is 
completed when firing the glaze. 

Narrow mouthed vessels are usually coated within by 
pouring the raw glaze in and out. leaving a coating of 
glaze solids behind. For this purpose a somewhat thinner 
liquid is preferable. Also, glaze may be applied by dipping 


Thrown vase at left is paper-thin, has pale blue mat glaze 

with dark bluish black overglaze, free brush decoration. Clay, from 
Lake Champlain, was merely sieved. On outside of sculptural 

ash tray, below, blue mat glaze, with brown specks produced by 
manganese dioxide, was used; on inside, semi-shiny 

rust and yellow with iron oxide sprayed over light yellow glaze. 


and by painting, a method useful for touching up dificult 
spots or forming specific designs. 

Miss Ladd and a few of her students have become en- 
grossed in experimenting with glaze materials and com- 
binations of materials, They have developed a number of 
new glazes and have improved older ones. In fact, they 
have salvaged and rejuvenated barrels of scrap glaze. 
“We had a problem,” she says, “in finding a way to dis- 
pose of the barrels of material that had been scraped from 
the spray booth. We found that by grinding large quan- 
tities of this together and using directly as a glaze, we 
obtained a very pleasing, medium-blue finish. We found 
the color and texture varied little from one large lot to 
the next. By adding 180 grams of magnesium zirconium 
silicate and 100 grams of white lead to every 1000 grams 
of scrap, a fine mat texture, maturing at Cone 06, re- 
sulted. If red lead was substituted for white lead, the 
original blue was modified, Other oxides gave a clearer, 
brighter color.” 

One of Barbara Ladd’s glazes deserves special mention. 
It is a high lead, very low silica glaze maturing to an 
orange-red color anywhere between Cone 06 and Cone 04, 
or between 1850 and 1940 degrees Fahrenheit. The for- 
mula for this is as follows: White lead, 363 grams, Buck- 
ingham feldspar, 44.5 grams. English china clay, 10.5 
grams. Flint, 82 grams. Chrome oxide, 10 grams. 

Beautiful effects can be achieved by alternating thin 
layers of mat and running glazes. Miss Ladd builds up 
the deposit, with about six layers, to the desired thickness 
and then fuses them together in a single firing. 


Rockwell Kent Ill became a research physicist in elec- 
tronics after graduating from Harvard and The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. As one of Barbara Ladd’s 
students he experiments with her in new glaze formulas. 
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Some of the prize-winning entries 

fhove. Ken J. remura s stoneware platter; 

; right. silver an 1 rosewood coffeepot 

hy Paul R. Evans. Jr.: below, ceramu table-top 
David W einrib; large cherry boul 

hy William W ebb; pendant is made I 
George ardlaw, pin hy Everett 
ceramic casserole set by Charles Lakojsky 


VacDonald; 
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Left, 1st award, Joan Abelson. Greta Franke describes it: wool tweed, gray to green flecked with orange, green, blue ; 
plain weave with indistinct horizontal stripes made by interweaving face and back on every sixth pick. Back is 

of saran. Next, Jack Larsen’s fabric, two-ply natural linen with flat gold in warp and filling. Right, Eugene F. Dobbertin used 
warp of pink linen, filling yellow cotton and rayon bouclé, metal stars woven in. Gold is in both warp and 

filling; warp floats over six filling picks, filling completes star, interlaces with gold warp, floats over six warp ends. 


Young Americans 1952 


For the third summer a unique competitive exhibition has 
occupied the Gallery at America House. Sponsored by the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, this annual 
competition is open only to young Americans thirty years 
of age and younger who have designed and executed their 
own pieces, whether of ceramic, wood, metal. textile or 


significance to craftsmen enamel. The exhibition is intended to offer to craftsmen 


A competition of 


throughout the country an opportunity to present their 
across the country work to the public, to obtain the critical judgment of 
well-known designers and to compare their work with 
that of their contemporaries, It is gratifying that in 1952 
more pieces than ever were submitted, and of a uniformly 
higher quality. More than 160 young craftsmen were 
represented, and among their works were some examples 
which would be outstanding in any exhibition. The judges 
were Bertha Schaefer, Edgar Kaufmann, Jr.. Edward 
Wormley. Grete Franke, Adda Husted-Andersen, Leslie 
Tillett and Roberta Leber. 
In textiles. awards went to Joan Abelson (first prize). 
Thalia Egert, Eugene F. Dobbertin and Jack Lenor Lar- 
sen; in ceramics, to Ken J. Uyemura (first prize). Charles 
Lakofsky and James Crumrine; in metal, to Paul R 
Evans, Jr. (first prize). Everett W. MacDonald, George 
M. Wardlaw and Earl Pardon; in wood, to William Webb 
(first prize). Sidney Gomberg and Donald Snyder. 
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Craftsman’s World 


THE WORKSHOP 


Device for Easy Warping». ». 


Directions for making an ingenious 


apparatus to help the handweaver 


AKING the warp and warping a hand loom is a nec- 

essary operation in handweaving which many 
craftsmen dislike because it is almost impossible to wind 
the warp on the warp-beam without help. Even with as- 
sistance this task is arduous. If the warp, as it is wound 
on the warp-beam, is not of uniform tension there will be 
loose spots in the web which cannot be remedied. 

Mr. Herbert Kyle, whose perfected hand loom was de- 
scribed in the March-April Craft Horizons, has solved the 
problem with an ingenious apparatus constructed almost 
entirely of wood and operated by hand. With this device 
he makes the warp and winds it on the warp-beam by him- 
self so that the warp is of the desired length and proper 
tension, all in one-tenth of the usual time required. This 
device should be welcomed by active weavers who have 
to change the warp often. 

The complete apparatus is pictured here as it is as- 
sembled and fastened onto a table. On one side is the 
bobbin winder, on the other is the apparatus for winding 
the warp on the warp-beam, which is sectional. 

The reel of thread or warp is placed at the left of the 
winding rig. The bobbin at the extreme right is driven by 
a small electric motor. (Of course, the bobbin can also 
be wound by hand.) The large wooden disk in the center 
receives the thread; the tensioning device is at the top. 
(See illustration No. 1.) One revolution of the large disk 
equals one yard or more. At the back of the disk a device 
can be set to control the yardage on one spool. 

On one spool only the length of warp is marked by a 
colored thread. (It is shown being tied, in No. 2.) As 
many units of length as the spool will hold are put on this. 
Each unit is tied with a colored thread. 

The number of spools on the spool-rack will be the 
number of warp threads necessary, divided by the number 
of lengths on the first spool. Thus if ten lengths can be 
wound on a spool and ninety lengths are needed, only 
nine spools need be wound. The rack shown in No. 3 has 
pegs for 144 spools. A good spool, easily obtained, is 
116-film 

Next, the spools are placed on the spool-rack, as in No. 
s, extreme left. Then the ends are drawn one by one 
through the pair of harnesses—alternately; then through 
the tensioning device. through the raddle, and finally are 
wound on a section of the warp-beam. Each section of 
the warp-beam is three inches wide and is separated by 
wooden pegs as illustrated 

Some weavers wind the warp on the warp-beam while 
it is attached to the loom. However, this beam can be 


disconnected and placed in position, as shown, and the 
warp wound. When the colored thread marked for yard- 
age appears at the harnesses they are lifted alternately 
to make the crosses, as shown in No. 4. 

No. 5 shows the tensioning device and the raddle just 
in front of the warp-beam, as well as the crosses tied with 
cards to make handling easier. At this point the warp is 
cut, with enough allowance for tying to the warp-beam. 
Then the loose ends of the remaining warp are carried 
through the tensioner and the raddle, and are fastened 
to the warp-beam again, to wind another warp length as 
marked by the colored thread. This process is repeated 
until all the warp-threads are on the warp-beam. An 
evenly-tensioned warp has been made by as easy a method 
as can be devised. 

When using a sectional warp-beam and this method of 
warping, one needs no flat sticks or sheets of heavy paper 
to keep the beam even and to prevent it from sinking into 
the warp already wound on it, which would cause loose 
threads to appear as the weaving progresses. 

While this apparatus may seem complicated to the 
layman, practical weavers will quickly perceive its sim- 
plicity and practicability, and will appreciate the speed 
with which the warp can be made and the uniform tension 
obtained on the warp-beam. The apparatus can be dupli- 
cated by anyone conversant with woodworking. 
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DRAKENFELD glazes 


Now you can cut down crazing, shivering, blister- 
ing, pinholing and crawling. How? Using Draken- 
feld clay bodies with Drakenfeld glazes. The com- 
bination can’t be beat! Both the dry casting and the 
moist plastic clay bodies are specifically designed 
for cone 06 glazes. 

And, it’s a cinch to make a slip with the dry clay 
body . . . simply add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. You may prefer the moist plastic 
body. It’s supplied ready-to-use . . . just throw it 
on the wheel and start spinning. 


Write for complete Details and Prices. 


_ Drakenteld, 


F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. Now Yor 7, 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


-LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment 


Leathercraft is our only business, ond eur stock is the 
largest and most complete in America. Thet is why 
you can olwoys depend upon immediate and complete 
thipment of orders sent to us. Whether your require- 
ments are for beginners’ kits requiring no tools of 
experience, for very young boys and girls, or tooling 
leathers, supplies ond tools for older, more advanced 
students or hobbyists, be sure to check the LARSON 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for your 
FREE copy of our new big illustrated Cotciog and Guide 
to lotest Leathercraft projects. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
The Foremost Name in Leaothercraft 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2201, Chicago 24, Ill. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 2201 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


\ustroted Catalog and Guide to Leathercraft. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's of 
heial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President: Mr. Kenneth Chorley 
Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer: Miss Mary Vail 
Andress, Secretary 


ROSTER of the Graft Groups 
Affiliated with 


The American Craftsmen’s 


Educational Council. 


GUILD OF BETHESDA, Mrs, Perey Grady, #919 


Del Ray Avenue, Bethesda, Md 


rLonipa caarrsmeN, Mr. Louis Freund, Fine Arts Dept., Stetson 


University, De Land, Fla 
Magnolia 


ASSOCIATED HAND Weavers, Mies Claire Freeman, 


Avenue, Larchmont, N. 


pistaict cuip, Mrs. George Sleeper, 76 Fuller 


CAPITAL 
Road, McKowanville, Albany, N. Y 

CARMEL cRAFTS curtp, Mr. Robert M. Bennett, P.O. Box 3591, 
Carmel, Calif. 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS cuILD, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 


Street, Catskill, N 
CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN's GuILD, Mr, F. Jules Reed, 4203 East 
Douglas, Wichita, Kan 

CERAMIC LEAGUE OF Miami, Mrs. H. H. Taylor, 803 East DiLido 
Drive, Miami Beach 39, Fla 

CHICAGO WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Hollis Ryman, 1123 Pleasant Street, 
Oak Park, Il 

COLORADO SOCIETY OF CERAMISTS, Miss Margaret Johnson, 5050 W. 
46 Avenue, Denver 12, Col 

COUNCIL OF OZARK ARTISTS AND crarrsmen, Mr. William Kennedy, 
Box 310, Rogers, Ark 
CRAPTS CO-OPERATIVE, INC., 


Mrs. William M. Dean, Woodstock, 


rHE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ GUILD, Mrs. Virgil Anderson, 18330 
Trinity, Detroit 19, Mich 
ENGLEWOOD weavers cutmp, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 


Place, Chicago 21, Ill 


FARMERS FepeRATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 
FULTON OCOUNTY corto, Mrs. Harriet May Hagerty Glovers 
ville, New York 

GREENWICH House porters, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 


Street, New York. 
John E. Boland, 


HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT AssoctaTION, Mrs 
2) Center Street, Northampton, Mass 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN schoot oF crarrs, Mr. Francis S. Merritt 


Liberty, Maine 
HOOSIER HANDICRAFTERS, Mrs 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Frank C. Miller, 5302 Central Ave., 


ITHACA WEAVERS cCUILD, Miss Rae Murden, Route 3, Ithaca, N. Y 


rue sournnermen, Mr. Ermest Brace, Schoo! for American Crafts 
men, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, 


rue KULN chon, Mrs. Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ 

LEAGUE OF ARTS & CRarTs, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

Lonerty art Leacur, Mrs. Frank W. Garvin, Box 925, Liberty, N. Y. 
LIWERTY ARTs cRarTs Gump, Mr. Earl H. Sincerbox, Box 881, 
Liberty, N.Y. 

MAINE Coast crarTsmeN, Mr. William Shevis, Belmont, Me. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—-FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Me. 

rHe MARLI weavers, Mrs. Louis Bottino, Box 394 F, RFD No. 2, 
Lockport, Tl. 

cump, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Torento 9, Canada. 

MEXICAN ART worksnor, Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 
E. 23 N. ¥. C. 

MICHIGAN Weavers curtp, Mrs. Ear! H. Todd, 32 Oxford Bilvd., 
Pleasant Ridge, Michigan. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Mra. Grace Read, 205 Mark Street, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

MINUTE-MAN craPTS, Mrs, Ethel Strong, R.F.D. Wakefield, Mass. 
MISSOURE FEDERATION OF ARTS AND CRaFTs, Mr. Don Charpiot, 
Peoples Art Center, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THE ants, Mrs. O. M. Brammer, Bigfork, 
East Shore, Mont. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Miss Alice A. Meder, 11 Whit- 
tier St.. East Orange, N. 
NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CERAMIC ARTS, Miss Dido Smith, 1155 Park 
Avenwe, New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK socreTy oF CrarrsmeN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
Avenue. New York 22, N. Y 

ew york weavers, Mrs. Coulter D. Young, 450 East 63rd St., New 
York, N 

OMAHA weavers’ cuttp, Mrs. Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 

Miss Ethel McCullough, Riviera Florida Crafts, 
6 Via Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla 

OREGON CERAMIC stupto, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

PARKERSBURG CLAY CLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CrarTsmeN, Mr. Paul W. Eshelman, Rohr- 
Pa. 

ronp FARM worKksHors, Mr. Gordon Herr, Guerneville, Calif. 
poromac craftsmen, Mrs. W. Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. ( 

PLYMouTH coLony Farms, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Mich. 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT culLD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, 

SHELBURNE CrarT scHoot, Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt. 
THE SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT Mr. Henry Pasco, 
North Main Street. West Hartford, Conn 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HANDWEAVERS GUILD, Miss Mary E 
Snyder, Mrs. E. J. Shields, 1010 Manley Drive, San Gabriel, Calif. 
SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Louise L. Pitman, 
84, Wall Street, Asheville, N.C. 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND sciences, Section of Hand- 
crafts, Miss Gladys Renfield, William T. Davis House, 146 Stuyve- 
sant Place, Staten Island 1, N. 
VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vt. 

viLLa HaNDcRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Roechambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, R. 

THE WEAVERS cUILD, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Lydia B. Os 
borne, 7 Stratford Road, Winchester, Mass. 
WEAVERS GUILD OF st. Louts, Miss Margaret Lindsay, Linden 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Mass 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN association, Mrs. Roger S. 
Warner, 5 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

woonsTock cutLp or crartsmen, Mr. Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y. 
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Craftsman’s World 


Tips for Craftsmen 


Martin Miller of Craftools, Inc.. 401 Broadway, New 
York 13, has perfected an invention which should be of 
immediate interest to readers of Craft Horizons in many 
categories. This is a variable-speed, electric potter's 
wheel, called “Craftool,.” very compact yet versatile, em- 
bodying features which make it virtually a complete 
ceramic shop—all but the kiln. With a few simple at- 
tachments, Craftool becomes a complete gem-cutting shop, 
or a belt sander, dise sander, drill, ball mill, air compres- 
sor, grinder or polisher for wood. 

Mr. Miller developed this machine primarily for him- 
self. He wanted a potter's wheel which he could use in 
his own kitchen, a device which his wife would not object 
to and which was small enough to stow in the closet. 
This compactness—along with the price which is $179.50 

will recommend it as handy equipment for schools, 
hospitals, and camps, as well as for craftsmen at home. 

Craftool follows through all phases of ceramic work 
such as wedging, throwing, banding, sanding, grinding 

except firing. With certain accessories it performs all 
phases of lapidary work from rough sawing to final pol- 
ishing. It has one constant and two variable-speed shafts 
which give the user a range of 40-1800 RPM. The speeds 
are regulated by foot and/or lock-hand control. The 
Craftool has been especially designed to be quiet, sensi- 
tive and smooth-running. Though portable and small 
enough to fit in a closet, there is no sacrifice in capac- 
ity. It is built to meet the exacting requirements of pro- 
fessionals, yet is simple enough for the amateur to master. 


American Handicrafts Company, Inc., 45-49 So. Harri- 
son Street, East Orange, New Jersey, craft suppliers, has 
just published a truly comprehensive catalog for craft 
workers in all fields. Its 84 pages contain more than 
9,000 items, covering over 40 crafts, price 50 cents. It 


DIFFERENT YARNS! 


| “WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


range for distinctive styling and designing 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 


“FOR YARN WEEDS” py “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, New York 10, N. Y. 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by | 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide | 


“PRECIOUS STONES 
FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE" 


We invite you to select fine quality 
stones from one of our colorful ap- 
proval shipments. You may keep the 
selection for one month without ob- 
ligation to any purchase. 


There is no better way of buying your 
stones but to see first and pay later. 


For better stone values and depend- 
able service write to: 


‘Ernest W. Beissinger | 


Importers of Precious Stones 
| 417 CLARK BUILDING © PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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@ OF THE ART MAGAZINE READ AT 15,000 SCHOOLS @ 


Crett methods 
work 
creative projects 


FREE, “Art Career Annwel Number" os bonus for subscribing 
prier te Dec. 1, 1952. DESIGN isn't the mest useful mege- 
tine fer ort-craftemen, we ll eirmeil full refund on request! 


todd $1.00 postage # sent ovtside U.S.A.) 


DESIGN, the mogarine of creative ort 


337% SOUTH HIGH * COLUMBUS, OHIO 
RR RR ERE ESE 


Old Gampshire 


YARNS 


for HAND KNITTING 
HAND WEAVING 
RUG HOOKING 


Spun from virgin wool only. Low prices. High quality 
Special prices on 20 Ibs. and over quoted on request 
Send for somple folder 
Special attention given to institutions and schools for 
ar's-crafts and therapy work 
Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


DEPARTMENT E 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CATALOG 


1952 Fell Edition with price quide 
PAUL H. GESSWEIN & CO., INC. 
35 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 38. N.Y 


Craftsman’s World 


will be sent free to teachers and organizations when re- 
quested on official stationery. Besides basic supplies for 
leather, metal, ceramics, weaving, basketry, beadcraft, 
block printing, glass etching, shellcraft, silk screen and 
many other crafts, the catalog lists art supplies, tools and 
equipment, and over 130 how-to-do-it craft books. 


Liqua-Leather, manufactured by L. L. D. Chemical 
Company, Inc., 101 Mott Street, New York 13, is a new 
method for finishing or recoloring leather. It is a useful 
item on the craftsman’s shelf because it is equally satis- 
factory for surfacing or reconditioning plastics, wood 
or paper. It is available in a wide range of colors, includ- 


Imported Linen Yarns 
Metallic For 


Lane 
Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms — 
SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. | 


| 129 SOUTH ST. « DEPT. C « BOSTON 11, MASS. | 


FINE Toots For CRAFTSMEN 


JEWELRY WORK, SILVERSMITHING, LEATHER CRAFT, ENAMELING, etc. 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, WN. Y. 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 

Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
Heather Mixtures © Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


Red-Firing Pottery Clay 

The plastic Bive Hill clay with which Rowantrees Pottery is thrown 
on the potter's wheel. Firing range cone 07 to cone 03. Shipped 
prepored in moisture proof bogs. 50 ibs. $4.50. 100 Ibs. $7.50 
F.0.8. Bive Hill. 


ROWANTREES POTTERY ° 


BLUE HILL, MAINE 


* 4 
a FREE BONUS FOR NEW 
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| 
METALCRAFT TOOLS & SUPPLIES 
FREE 
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ing black, white, gray, dark brown, tan, oxblood, dark 
blue, red, and others. If the proper amount of Liqua- 
Leather has been used in the finishing of leather, a top 
coat of lacquer finish or wax polish can be applied. 


The Fraser Fashion Needle, Fraser Products Company, 
Sun Valley, Calif.. enables hand sewers to make intricate 
costume detailing such as flowers, loop fringe, frogs, and 
other tailored ornaments. It can also be applied for dec- 
orating lamp shades or furniture. Retailing for $1, it is 
accompanied by an illustrated pattern book with simple, 
easy-to-follow instructions. 


Handy and Harman's craft service department has re- 
leased the educational film “Contemporary Silversmithing 

The Stretching Method,” which is now available to 
schools and craft groups. The 16mm technicolor sound 
film shows, step by step, the making of a triangular 
sauce boat from a thick sheet of sterling silver. Stretch- 
ing, one of the oldest of techniques, is particularly well 
suited to the development of contemporary free-form de- 
sign. The film emphasizes the reason for each step so that 
students may acquire an understanding of the method in 
projecting their own designs. Inquire of the craft service 
department. Handy and Harman, 82 Fulton Street, New 


York 38. N. Y. 


A nest of saws, five in one, for every conceivable use, 
has been put out by Weill Specialty Company, 1650 East 
38th Street, Brooklyn 34, N. Y., at $4.95 for the set. They 
are made of high quality alloy saw steel and include a 
16” panel saw, 12” mitre back saw, 15” pruning saw, 
12” compass saw and a 10” keyhole saw. 


BOOKBINDING 
MATERIALS 


Cockerell Marbles 
French Marbles 
Swedish Marbles 
St. Albans Papers 
Mandrot Hand Blocks 
Japanese Stencilled Patterns 


Elephant's Hide 
Parchment & Vellum 
Firenze Papers 
“Oasis” Nigerian Goatskin 
Mashiki Papers 
Hand-made Text & Cover Papers 


ow 


THE STEVENS-NELSON PAPER CORPORATION 
109 East 31 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 5-6170 


SEE 
Before you Buy 


semi precious stones 

sent on approval 

pay only for what you need 
send for free information 


TEACHERS: our indexed coll is an invaluable aid in class- 
only what you need. 


GUIDE FOR GEM BUYERS: ovr 50 page booklet contains o 
Dictionary of Gems, tells how stones are cut and how to buy 
intelligently. A great help for anybody even tely i d 
in stones. Send only 25¢ in coin or stomps. 


international gem corporation 
15 maiden lane, n. y. 7, n. y. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


FOR THE AMATEUR and PROFESSIONAL CRAFTSMAN 


ceramics 
leather 
metal 
wood 
plastics 


Send 50¢ for brand new catalog listing more than 8000 items. 


American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 

45-49, South Horri Street, ost Oronge. is 
40st Street So. Harrison’ 


New York City 
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Professional courses in the HAND ARTS for 
the beginner and the advanced student, with 
unusual opportunities for self-employment, 
work in industry or in teaching. The excep- 
tional facilities, a distinguished faculty and 
a dynamic philosophy of education based 
upon productive work challenge the begin- 
ning student or the craftsman, artist or de- 
signer who wishes to carry on a program of 
research or creative study. The program 
leads to the ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCI- 
ENCE degree or a citation for advanced 
work. Courses are offered in: 


CERAMICS and ceramic sculpture 
METALCRAFTS and jewelry 
WOODWORKING and furniture design 
TEXTILES and textile design 


for information write to: 
THE SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
65 plymouth avenve south, ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 


HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


Enameting, lLopidery. Many 

other crafts. 
REGISTER FOR FALL AND WINTER INSTRUCTION NOW. YOU 
CAN COME AT ANY TIME, STAY AS LONG AS YOU LIKE, TAKE 
: ANY CRAFTS YOU WISH. ALL INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL AND 
PERSONAL. 


Write to the reg for pl 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


information. 


STUDENTS LEAGUE 
OF THE Y.W.C.A. 


Men & Women, Doy & Evening Closs 
es in Bootbinding, Cobinetmoting 
Desgn, Enameling. Jewelry, Leather 
Gems, Metal, Pottery, Woodcuts 


Penland, North Carolina 
Weoving, Painting, Sculpture. 32 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelseo 3-5747 


Craftsman’s World 


EXHIBITIONS 


With the closing of the Young Americans 1952 Com- 

petition, shown during the summer in the Gallery of 
America House, the American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council put on an exhibition of the pottery and glazes of 
Montana, presented by the Archie Bray Foundation of 
Helena, Montana. This showing, which opened September 
10, will continue until October 4. Pots, jars. plates and 
ceramic sculpture will be included, with special emphasis 
on the display of clays and glazes typical of the North- 
west. which is increasingly gathering fame throughout 
the United States for its crafts—particularly its pottery 
and weaving. 
Pete Voulkos, who has won two successive first prizes 
in the Syracuse National Ceramic, is in charge of the Pot- 
tery which was founded by Archie Bray. Besides Voulkos, 
contributors will include Pete Meloy. Lilian Boschen, 
Thelma Chase, Archie Bray, Frances Senska, Jessie Wil- 
ber. Helen Van Alstine, Kelly Wong and Rudo Autio. 


The next exhibition in the Gallery at America House, 
from October 16 to November 12. will include a varied 
assemblage of ingenious tovs handmade by craftsmen. 
Any makers of handmade toys still have time at this date 
to contribute if they will make immediate inquiries of the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council. 32 East 52nd 


Street, New York 22. N. Y. 
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WASHING:ION SCHOOL OF ART 
Studie 2310F, Washington 5, 0D. C. 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
IN THE KINGDOM LIBERTY, MAINE 
ENDOWED * NON PROFIT © SUMMER PROGRAM 


June 30 - September 1 
POTTERY, WEAVING, BLOCKPRINTING, WOODWORKING 
For Booklet Write Francis S. Merritt, Director 


PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 
DEGREE COURSES 


| Advertiving Design, Architecture, Art Teacher 
| Education, Ulestration, Industrial, Interior and Textile Design 
| 


| 
CERTIFICATE COURSES: Advertising Design, Mlustration, Industrial 
| Design and Textile Design 


||| JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ANNUAL SESSION 


July 6th-August 15th, 1953 
offering . . WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT AND CERAMICS 
. . . DRAMA, BALLET, PAINTING, MUSIC, CREATIVE 
WRITING, ORAL FRENCH AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


For information apply . . . DIRECTOR, Banff, Alberta 
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The Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, New York, in 
July opened its fifth exhibition with displays which de- 
scribed the complete story of the famous Crystal Palace 
of London, 1851. The exhibition was prepared by Prof. 
Russell Hitchcock of Smith College with the cooperation 
of The Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The con- 
tents of the Crystal Palace were represented by the Dick- 
enson color lithographs and included the intricately 
carved throne from India, the malachite urns from Czar- 
ist Russia and Hiram Powers’ famous Greek slave from 
America. A small collection of Victorian ¢!ass was se- 
lected from the Museum's stores and was contained in a 
ease at the entrance of the gallery. 


Knoll Associates Inc. exhibited in June a small collection 
of new furniture designs made especially for them by 
George Nakashima of New Hope. Pa. Mr. Nakashima had 
just received the Craftsmanship Medal of the American 
Institute of Architects. This is the highest honor the In- 
stitute can bestow for craftsmanship in metals, masonry. 
wood, glass, pottery and textiles, and the first time it has 
been awarded to a craftsman in furniture. Earlier recipi- 
ents have included Frederick W. Goudy, Dorothy Liebes 
and Steuben Glass. 

Nakashima was born in Seattle and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. He also graduated in architecture 
from The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, received 
a diploma from the Ecole Americaine des Beaux Arts in 
Paris and worked in several leading New York archi- 
tects’ offices. He had become interested in furniture and 
had actually designed several of his most popular pieces 
by 1940, but he mastered the cabinetmaking crafts and 
acquired his distinctive views on craftsmanship during 
the war. In 1945, in New Hope. he began to manufacture 
tables, chairs and storage pieces. 

Of the pieces he produces himself, Nakashima uses ma- 
chine methods only as far as he believes them suitable. 
For example, he uses machinery to turn out blanks for 
chair seats, but insists that they receive their final shape 
and finish by hand. Clean lines, well-selected materials 
and natural. hand-rubbed oil finish distinguish his furni- 
ture. Many have found in his pieces an echo of the aus- 
tere early Pennsylvania craftsmanship of the Shakers. 

Here is Nakashima’s testament as a craftsman: “Furni- 
ture cannot fundamentally be dissociated from building 
the problems and precepts overlap. There again it should 
be the expression of ‘method’ and less of ‘style’ or ‘design.’ 
There is essentially nothing ‘modern. nothing ‘tradi- 
tional,” but preferably honest and dishonest results. ‘Mod- 
ern’ can be just as dishonest as even our worst periods. 
Here we must examine the bones. There is also personal 
preference, such as one’s reaction to plywood. It has 
definite utilitarian uses, but it is often esthetically and 
economically doubtful. In a personal sense what we do in 
furniture is mostly the outcome of a way of life which 
to us is important.” 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance, from February 6 through 
March 1, 1953. will sponsor a competition and exhibition 
for craftsmen within a 65-mile radius of Philadelphia, to 
include bookbinding, ceramics, decorators’ accessories, 
enamels, furniture, glass, jewelry, leather, metal, plastics, 
printed fabrics, rugs—hooked and woven—toys, weaving. 
wood and wrought iron. All entries must be brought to 
the Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th Street, on January 31, 1953. 


56 PAGES Illustrating ond 


Describing Over 1000 Items 


Large, complete stock of 
materials and tools for all popular crafts —— 
plastics, leathers, metals, weaving, archery, models, cork 
knotting, shells, carving, ete 
items, Every person interested in craftwork will want this 
great Catalog FREE co organizations making request 
on official lewerhead. 2% to individuals. CRAFT SERVICE, 
Dept. C, $37 University Ave. Rochewer 7, N.Y 


Only source for many listed 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 
Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
Exciting Colors 
SAMPLE FEE ONE DOLLAR 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES... 


@ BAROQUE AGATES—-striking new gem 
- forms; large irregular, polished nuggets. 
Subtle and lovely colors, markings and 
shapes, from 1” to 2” in size, $2.25 each 
or 5 assorted for $10.00. 

@ SCARABS—fascinating beetles of jade, tiger 
eye, carnelian, crystal, chalcedony or rose 
quartz, $1.00 each or 6 different for $5.00. 

@ HIGH CONICAL CABOCHONS — strange 

beauties of green amazonite or sherry-colored citrine, 
5/16” round, $1.35 each or 4 for $5.00. 
@ HUGE MOSS AGATES—oval 1'/."x1';" crammed with rich 
deep green moss, $2.00 each. 
CITRINE or ROUGH— glittering, gemmy, crystal- 
line chunks 1/2” to 1”, 75¢ each. 
MONEY aormnee iF nor SATISFIED. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


DEPT. H. 29 W. Sth STREET, NEW vous 11, N. Y. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A POTTERS WHEELS line of materials and available 
— — Gays — — TOOLS 
BOOKS, ETC. 
If you haven't tried our liquid under- 
zed colors, send for information 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC, 62 HORATIO ST., N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


lili blumenau weaving workshop 
53 Eact 9th Street. New York City © Telephone: Al 4-7363 
Day & Evening Closes WEAVING, COLOR & DESIGN 
registration interviews: 
September 19, 20, 22, 10.00 to 5:00 


by appointme 


CALL OR WRITE FOR FALL TERM INFORMATION 
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HANDICRAFT 
Simplified Procedure and Projects 
9th Edition 

by ester Griswou 


¢ A completely detailed, abundantly illustrated 
how-to-do-it book on Handicraft. Valuable as a 
handbook and text for the Craft Director and 
Teacher, the Recreation Leader, the Occupational 
Therapist, and the Individual Craftsman. 


¢ Explains with clear and simple instructions how 
to proceed with any handicraft project . . . de- 
scribes the tools and materials necessary . . . and 


the actual steps involved. 

After an introduction on design in handicraft, 
the book covers Basketry, Bookbinding, Ceram- 
ics, Cord Weaving, Fabric Decoration, Lapidary, 
Leatherwork, Metalwork, Plastics, Weaving, and 
Woodwork. 

Over 600 drawings and photographs illustrate 
the book. 


1951 6" x9" 480 pages 
Order from Booksellers and Craft Supply 
Dealers or directly from the publisher 
Price: $5.35 
(educational discount allowed 
for quantity orders) 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11,N. Y. 


WEAVING SUPPLIES * WARP YARNS & 
FILLERS * SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


FINE TOOLS AND MOTOR ACCESSORIES 
FOR CRAFTSMEN 


Swiss files, riffle files, Grille, cutters, burs, Mandreis, discs, wheels, 
grevers and other tools for working wood, metal, and plastic. Brass. 

nickel silver, silver, and gold. Send 6.50 for 90 page catalog 

Forty staes of transparent plastic bowes for display of cut of polished stones 

jewelry, of storage. leaflet and price list free on 

reyuest 


mquiries welcome 


SCHRADER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, DEPT. CH, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


Why not subscribe now 
to Craft Horizons? 


To order for one year (6 valuable issues) fill out and 
mail this coupon (or a note on your letterhead) with 
$4, now. Add $1 for foreign postage. 

Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Craftsman’s World 


The Kiln Club of Washington is holding its 1952 exhibi- 
tion September 5 to 28. This third annual exhibition of 
ceramics, under the auspices of the National Collection 
of Fine Arts. Smithsonian Institution, Tenth and Con- 
stitution Avenue. N.W.. Washington. D.C. has been 
broadened to include artists residing in Marvland and 
Virginia as well as within the District of Columbia. An- 
other change of importance is that handcrafted glassware 
will be accepted. In addition, exhibits include pottery. 
ceramic sculpture (terra cotta. glazed or unglazed). and 
enamels. For information write to Helen O'Brien, 224 
North Edgewood Street, Arlington, Virginia. 


Painters and designers as well as ceramists will be inter- 
ested in the forthcoming 17th Ceramic National, spon- 
sored by the Svracuse Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Onondaga Pottery Company of Syracuse, N. Y., to be 
held at the Syracuse Museum from November 9 through 
December 7. A new co-sponsor, the Ferro Corporation of 
Cleveland, Ohio. has joined this internationally known 
exhibition, which is open to painters, sculptors, potters, 
enamelists, designers and architects. The growth of the 
Ceramic National through the years has been phenom- 
enal, with the highest standards consistently maintained. 

The Jury of selections and awards includes: chairman, 
Richard B. Gump, Dorothy Liebes, Thelma Frazier Win- 
ter, Kenneth Bates. and Jules Gulden. The awards total 
$2450. New this year is a prize for enamels produced by 
the plique-d-jour method. For the second time an archi- 
tectural citation is offered for the best use of ceramic 
sculpture as an integral part of an architectural plan. 

Regional juries will receive entries on September 18, 19 
and 20 in the following centers: School of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; Cleveland Museum of Arts: Los 
Angeles County Art Institute; San Francisco Museum of 
Art; University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia; Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts, and Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
A selected group of works from the initial showing of the 
17th Ceramic National will be circulated as usual for a 
year-long tour. 


At the little Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 
55th Street in New York, abstract design in modern 
printed textiles has been the theme throughout the sum- 
mer. The exhibit was composed exclusively of fabrics 
made by Scalamandré Silks, Inc., and printed by the silk 
screen process. Sources of design, treated for the most 
part with a non-objective approach, touch upon a wide 
assortment of subject matter, from the primitive to in- 
dustrial art, and include architecture, painting. sculpture 
of the impressionists, the graphic arts, geometric forms, 
leaves and flowers. At present there is an exhibition of 
neo-classic textiles of the Louis XVI era, which will re- 
main throughout 1952. 


“The Living Arts.” a juried exhibition of crafts, archi- 
tecture and industrial design, held last summer at the 
Silvermine Guild of Artists Galleries in Norwalk, Connec- 
ticut, reports impressive attendance. It was co-sponsored 
by the Silvermine Guild and the Society of Connecticut 
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Craftsmen. Members of the jury — Freda Diamond, de- 
signer and consultant, New York; Louisa Dresser, curator 
of the Worcester Art Museum, and John Vassos, president 
of the Silvermine Guild—were favorably impressed with 
the quality of entries, some 89 pieces out of 252 articles 
entered. There were 82 participating craftsmen. 

Prizes were as follows: Ceramics: Ist award, Albert 
Jacobson of Wilton; 2nd award, Theodora Goberis of 
Norwich; Honorable mentions, Ben Abadie of Wilton, 
Henry Gernhardt of Norwich, Thomas Williams of Nor- 
walk, Constance Stoddard of Southport, and Albert 
Jacobson. 

Decorated Textiles: Ist award, Robert Goryl of Nor- 
wich: 2nd award. Florence Harvey Pettit of Glenbrook: 
Honorable mention, Jayne Richards of Norwich. Enamel- 
ing: Honorable mention, Dorothea Thompson of Newtown. 
Jewelry: Ist award, Priscilla Slade of Springdale; 2nd 
award, Hilda Kraus of Westport; Honorable mentions. 
Nancy Greene of New Haven; Elizabeth Bernhart of West 
Hartford, and Hilda Kraus. 

Metalwork: Ist award, Frances Felten of Winsted; Hon- 
orable mention, Even Kullgren, of Columbia. Rugs: Ist 
award, Edna Vogel of South Salem, N. Y. Silversmithing: 
Ist award, Jovita R. Barrett, Stratford, Conn. Weaving: 
lst award, Elizabeth Graham Thorsen, Great Barrington, 
Mass. 2nd award, Jan Morris, Westport, Conn. Honorable 
mention, Margreta Ohberg of Colchester. Woodworking: 
Honorable mention, Norman Cade of Fairfield. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


Art in Mopern Arcuitecture by Eleanor Bittermann, 
published by Reinhold Publishing Corporation, price $10. 
In this volusve Mrs. Bittermann has arranged a compre- 
hensive and stirring panorama of the uses of art and 
decoration in architecture. The word “American” might 
well have been included in the title, since the survey is 
limited to the United States. But not delimited in a re- 
strictive sense, rather as a matter for pride since the 
presentation includes a breadth and variety of applica- 
tions hitherto unrealized by many. The author has sup- 
plied generous background on architects—all of the great 
from Louis Sullivan to Frank Lloyd Wright, and others. 

Apart from a lucid and scholarly introduction, the 
material is presented in fine half-tones with voluminous, 
well-implemented captions. The rich contribution of a 
comparatively young culture is admirably displayed in 
sections on: murals—on canvas or fresco; mosaic, cer- 
amic tile and enamel on metals; sculpture, in wood, stone, 
metal, concrete and ceramic; windows and murals of 
glass or plastic. These pages are filled with information 
on the artists of this country, their imaginative use of 
new materials, their craft techniques. 

Acknowledgments, index and credits run to many pages 
interesting in themselves—a roll of architects, artists, 
designers and craftsmen who have arrived. The book it- 
self, designed by Paul Grotz. is handsome. Eleanor Bit- 
termann, on the staff of The Architectural Forum for 
seven years, before that ran a gallery exhibiting modern 
art and crafts. Mrs. Bittermann:is an active member of 
the editorial board of Craft Horizons. 


practical, new books 


’ ART IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
By ELEANOR BITTERMANN, Former Associate Editor of 
The Magazine of Building ( Architectural Forum) 


As a factual presentation of bow art is dome, this beautifally written, beauti 
fully illustrated book offers architects, artists, designers—indeed, any one 


interested im fine art—a tremendous range of valuable material never before 
published in book form. In addition to examining the problems, trends, his 


tori influences and future possibilities for art im architecture, it covers the 
practical, usable aspects of art. Separate chapters treat the mural; oil, casein, 
fresco, mosaic, ceramic tile; sculpture in wood, stone, metal, concrete and 
plaster, ceramics and plastic; windows, murals, cast glass and sculpture in 


stamed and carved glass, etc..Scores of actual examples are shown in their 
architectural settings and many photographs illustrate separate details of the 
work discussed 


1952 178 pages, over 300 photos, 8” x10" $10.00 


2 LETTERING ART IN MODERN USE 
By RAYMOND BALLINGER 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 


This valuable, profusely-illustrated book shows how to use lettering effectively 
both in different art forms and fot commercial purposes. A brief history of t 
various alphabets is coupled with modern uses of lettering in numerous fields, 
including architecture, package design, sheet music, book and magazine pro 
duction, advertising and promotion, its use on glassware, silver, fabrics and 
many other objects. An unusual feature of this book is its side-by-side display 
of similar lettering styles in both modern and original use. This practical, 
brilliantly-executed book wiil be useful to architects, advertising art directors, 
free-lance artists, teachers and others concerned with lettering art 


1952 242 pages, 300 illustrations, 9° x11%" $12.00 


3 PAINTING TREES AND LANDSCAPES 
IN WATERCOLOR 


By TED KAUTZKY 


Here, for the first time, is a wealth of never-before-published ‘‘tricks of the 
trade’ on how to paint such important and more difficult landscape features as 
trees, roads, puddles, rain and fog. In simple, direct style, it progressively 
covers every step in the creation of all the details of masterly watercolor 
painting. A sequel to the author's now famous Ways With Watercolor, this 
volume is an indispensable aid to those who are working im watercolors and 
having difhculty im rendering essential landscape details. It is a book for 
artists and architects for designers and painters . for students and 
teachers for all who are familiar with the author's previously-published, 
popular books. 16 paintings in full color plus over 150 sepia studies demon 
strate the techniques of good composition, value arrangement, balance, rhythm 
and pattern of design 


1952 120 pages, over 170 illustrations, 7"x10" $9.95 


4 POSTERS 
By W. H. ALLNER, Editor, “Poster Annual” 


Drawing attention to one of the most exciting fields of cur'¢mporary commer 
cial art, here is a superb collection of posters, designs, esssvs, and articles by 
50 outstanding American and European artists and designers. Such interna 
tionally known designers as Herbert Bayer, Lester Beall, Will Burtin, Hans 
Erni, Abram Games, George Giusti, Gyorgy Kepes, George Krikorian, Herbert 
Leupin, Joseph Low, Jean Picart Le Dous, Paul Rand, Raymond Savignac, 
Saul Steinberg, Arne t ngermann and others discuss and analyze their approach 
methods and solutions to poster design. Others discuss the still prevailing 
hackneyed standards and methods in outdoor advertising. Many provide tech- 
nical data on how they proceed in designing a poster. Altogether, this book is 
unquestionably the most extensive collective work on poster art so far pub- 
lished 


1952 120 pages, profusely illustrated, 12” x9” $8.50 
FREE! Examine on Approval 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE-—————- 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, Dept. M-429 I 
| 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
! Send me the book(s) circled below for 10 days’ examination on ap j 
1 proval. In 10 days I will remit for book(s) I keep and return un 
i wanted book(s) without further obligation 1 
! 
! Name | 
Address 
! 
Zone State 
| SAVE POSTAGE: Check here if payment is enclosed; we pay i 
1 postage. Same refund return privilege i 
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RESERT ANY CHAIR 
QUICKLY AND INEXPENSIVELY 


No experience needed. Easy, 
» interesting, makes old choirs 
new. We show how, sell 
you of! materials. Price list 


fully Hivetrated, easy to 
sent for 25e. (Est. 35 years 

THE H. H. PERKINS CO. 
260 Shelton Ave., New Hoven, Conn 


ELIZABETH FRANK 
DESIGNER and HANDWEAVER for Industry 
Fobrics, Stoles, MuMers mode to order 
Weaving Instructions in Your Home 


362 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, N. Y. C UN 4-8875 


CABOCHONS for the CRAFTSMAN 


Our individually cut semi-precious stones 
give you inspiration for expressive design. 


ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Lytle Stor Route — Colorade Springs, Colored 


Visitors welcome 


Prag 


Handweaver 
WALTER HAUSNER 


Available for lectures on handweaving and 
textile design to weavers’ guilds, craft organ- 
izations, or schools, or for individual instruc- 
tions. American and European Technology. 
For information write— 
338 Prospect Ave., Hackensack, N. J., Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 
at moderate prices 
WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Consignments sent on approval to Schools 
and Craftsmen 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweeover is king) 
Novelty yorns of every description, color and put-up. 
SILK. WOOL-RAYON.LI 4EN-COTTON. 
(also sunfost & vot dye colors) 
No order too small or too large—any quantity from | pound up. 
Free samples sent on request. 


NEEDLEPOINT, PETIT POINT, TAPESTRIES, & RUG YARNS 
Your precious hondwork deserves the right type of woolen 
yern ond color 

For finest results see PATERNAYAN quality and color assortment. 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York City 


RUBBER MOLDS 


one! rubber molds for casting figurines, woll ploques, novelties, 
religious, trays, benks, book ends, candle holders, etc. Over 
100 fest selling numbers you con cast in plaster, wax or imitation marble 


New Illustrated catalog, | 0c 


CASTCRAFT STUDIOS 


508-HO Marion Street Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 


Craftsman’s World 


Mape is Mexico, The Story of a Country's Arts and 
Crafts, by Patricia Fent Ross, published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, price $4. This is a gay and informative trav- 
elogue, by one who has a warm sympathy for the Mexi- 
cans and a fine appreciation of their arts and peasant 
crafts, It supplies the reader with much useful informa- 
tion on regional and racial background and a historical 
résumé of a people over the centuries. Mrs. Ross was 
more than a traveler in Mexico, she has made it the 
country of her adoption; it is clear that they love her as 
much as she loves them. Besides decorative maps which 
provide end papers, there are many amusing drawings by 
Carlos Merida and a wealth of unusual photographs, by 
way of illustration. There are chapters on Mexico's fine 
arts—architecture, sculpture and mural painting, ancient 
and modern; picture writing and paper-making; work in 
gold, silver. copper and stone. Mrs. Ross also surveys 
the music, drama and literature of Mexico. She gives a 
generous allotment of space to Mexico's popular arts 

weaving of straw and textiles; pottery, ancient and mod- 
ern; Mexican kitchens and cooking; lacquerwork, wood- 
carving, with special emphasis on tin and wrought-iron 
work. This is one of a series of Borzoi Books for young 
people, following “Made in China.” by Cornelia Spencer, 
“Made in Poland.” by Louise Llewellyn Jarecka, and 


others. 


On Techniques 


INDIAN SttversmiTHinG by W. Ben. Hunt, published by 
the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, price $4.75. 
Mr. Hunt has written several books on Indian and camp 
crafts. Now he covers in detail, with the authority gained 
from living with the Navaho, Zuni and other tribes. and 
long experience in making silver and turquoise orna- 
ments, the whole field of Indian designing and silver- 
smithing. His own illustrations, including 48 full-page 
plates. some in color. are satisfyingly generous and 
graphic. The text is simple and down-to-earth; it includes 
many procedures for the amateur craftsman to follow: 
bracelets, belt buckles, appliqué, bezels and turquoise 
settings, clasps and pins, as well as many other types of 
silverwork. The introduction, with labeled sketches, goes 
into handmade silversmithing tools and techniques such 
as silver soldering. A list of suppliers is furnished. Alto- 
gether this is a concrete, definite workbook on the subject. 


Pamphlets 
CrartT ADVENTURES FOR CHILDREN by Gretchen Grimm 
and Catherine Skeels, published by the Bruce Publishing 
Company, price $2. A constructive book for parents and 
teachers who are truly interested in the expression and 
activities of young and older children. It is intended to 
be not a pattern workbook but a guide toward creative 
and individual projects. The authors believe that children 
are artists who think that making things is fun, and they 
suggest, with the help of pen-and-ink sketches and photo- 
graphs, a great variety of projects. They list materials and 
give just enough instruction as to steps toward completion. 
Subjects include: marbleized paper, tie dyeing, linoleum- 
block printing, spatterwork, masks, paper sculpturing. 
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5 Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 15 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month, preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


WE LOCATE Out of Print and Second Hand 
Books—Try Us. Aristo Book Service, 1009 
West North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

BOOKS for Artists, Craftsmen, Collectors sup- 
plied. Send your wonts. List 10 cents. ART. 
CRAFT, Baidwin, Moryland. 

200 HOBBY BOOKS. List 10c. Williams Hobby 
Center, 2040 Washington, Y 12, Penna. 
JEWELRY MAKING for Schools, Craftsmen, 
Tradesmen. Just Published—Newest Techniques 
200 projects. Soft cover $2.50. Hord cover 
$3.50. Postpaid. Murrey Bovin, 68-36 108th 
Street, Forest Hills, New York. 


CERAMICS 

HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for Ceramics, Enameling, etc. No better kiln 
mode. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Po. 
EVERYTHING for the Ceramic craftsman, Write 
The Department Store of Ceramic Supplies 
and Equipment” for free catalog. Western 
Ceramics Supply Co., Dept. CH, 160! Howard 
St., Sen Francisco 3, Calif. 

PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES plus wonderful hobby 
in Pottery making. How to make, where to 
sell fully explained in “Ceramics For Fun and 
Profit." Only $1.00. Ceramic Specialties, Box 
3126, Artesia, California. 


MIZi OTTEN, KATHE BERL: THE ART OF 
ENAMELING OR ENAMELING CAN BE FUN 
@ hondbook on ling and how to do it 
the easy way. $1.50 plus 4 cents postage. Kathe 
Berl, 140 Cloremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, Portable, ideal indi- 
vidual or school. Over 1000 satisfied users. 
$45.00 F.0.8. Write LORELLYN WEAVERS, 
lerkspur, California. 

GENUINE JEWELERS MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 value $1.00. Anelag Box 14! 
CH, Rochester, Wisconsin 

LITTLE GIANT LOOM—Two-Horness, Table 
Model. Professionally weaves many beautiful 
gift items. It's easy, it's fun, it's profitable. 
SUNSHINE, Box 874.0, Joliet, Mlinois. 
WATCHES Practically Wholesale to wearer Di- 
rect. Seve up to 60% on Famous Moke 
Watches, diamonds, jewelry, silverware, gifts, 
home need and other merchandise. Free 
Catalog. America's Greatest Valves. Send name 
ond address to Maryland Distributing Com- 
pany, Dept. C-43, 501 E. Baltimore St., Balfti- 
more 2, Maryland. 

KRINWOOL RUG YARN, Woolen Blanket Rem- 
nants; Coating, other materials cut, sewed, 
bolled. Carpet Warp. Samples. The Ebners, 8! 
Union Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIAL. Genuine. 
Flegg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for Chairs and 
Baskets. Cone Instructions, Catalog, Samples 
35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book $1.15. 
FOGARTY, Dept. F, Troy, New York. 


CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


GLAMORWOOD Box Kits for gifts and profits, 
Swiss Musical Movements, Unique Finishing 
Materials, Miniature Church Bells, Wheels for 
Models and Toys, Patterns for Toys, Novelties, 
Furniture, outdoor Christmas Decorations and 
other hord to get supplies. Catalog 35c. 
WALTERS HOBBY SHOP, Dept. CH-10, 207 
French Road, Utica 4, N. Y. 

PARATOL Supreme “706-G" Molder . . newly 
developed comp d. The tough rubber 
ever mode for molding purposes. Supreme 
molds, Precision reproductions, double 
strength. For the operator who wants the finest. 
Direct to consumer prices: $2.75 per quart, 
one-galion cans, $8.00; 5 gallon cans $7.75 
per galion; 4 ounce somples 50c to cover mail 
hendling. U.S.A. only. Testworth Products 
Corp., Dept. E, P.O. Box 482, Itasca, til. 


DRESDENCRAFT 


DRESDENCRAFT Use Mrs. Heim's Own 
Original Figurine Paints for this Fascinating 
Hobby. Book of Dresdencroft, Full Course. 
$1.50. Advanced Book of Color, colorphoto, 
$1.50. Color Schemes 50c. Beginner Point Kit 
$3.98. Send 6c in stomps for Price List & 
Brochure. Wholesale Accounts Invited. Trade 
Discounts. Mrs. Helm's Dresdencraft Supplies, 
5630 France Sovth, Minneapolis 10C, Minn. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore ond Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Pork, lilinois. 


GLASSWARE b 


PERSONALIZE—DECORATE Easily 
etch beautiful designs, monograms, initials in 
three minutes. Write for free folder. Etchall, 
inc., Columbie 17, Mo. 


METALCRAFT 
METALCRAFT tools & supplies: send for free 


Send for free Brochure pertaining to Flexible 
Mold Materials and Plastic Casting Resins. 
Douglos & Sturgess, 475 Bryant, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


MAKE MONEY PUBLISHING oa trade magazine, 
home: spore time. Small capital starts you. 
Dime brings somple, interesting details. Hill 
Enterprises, East Atlanta 79, Georgia. 
LEARN SILK SCREEN PRINTING; Invisible Re- 
weaving; Repair Dolls; Make Rubber Stamps; 
Natural Rubber for Molds. Sample and Coto- 
logue of “40 ideas” Free. Universal, Box 
1076-8, Peoria, Hilinois. 
WANT MONEY-MAKING IDEAS? Join “Op- 
portunity Club” and receive hundreds during 
year. Membership, 25¢ year. OPPORTUNITY 
CLUB, Box 3582, East Atlanta 79, Go. uy 
BEAUTIFUL STUFFED TOYS. Easy to moke with 
BYE-BYE simplified potterns. Fully illustrated. 
The perfect gift for a child and a pleasant 
hobby. Squirrel, Rabbit, Elephant, Fawn, 
Scotty-Dog, Turtle, Giraffe, Lamb. Potterns 25c, 
each. BYE-BYE TOY PATTERNS, Dept. 47M, 1409 
Robson Street, Vancouver 5, Canada, i 
NETTING: Handkerchief, Doily Patterns, Be- 
ginner instructions, Needles, etc. Price List. 
Artcraft Press, Beason Bidg., Sait Loke, Utah. 
MAKE COSTUME JEWELRY—Turn spore time 
into cash. Merely cement highest quality stones 
in beautiful settings. Send for free simplified 
catalogue. Hobby Shop, 388 Grand S!., Pater- 
son, N. J., Dept. M. 


PURE woot YARN 


RUG, “HAND- KNITTING, WEAVING. Write for 
free samples to: BRIGGS & LITTLE'S WOOLLEN 
MILL, York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


1952 Craftsmen's Catalog. Paul H. G 
Co., Inc., 35 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES 


METAL FINDINGS. Eorscrews $1.95 gross. Pin- 
bocks $2.25. 150 ribbed quolity. Earcards 95c. 
Dozen assortment Rhinestone necklace clasps 
$2.95. Postpoid. Myles Herber, 1360-C Hicks 
Street, New York 79, N. Y. 
500 imitation stones removed from jewelry 
$5.00. Write us for your special stone needs. 
8. Lowe, Holland Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
LEATHERWORK 
WHOLESALE LEATHERS — genuine top, grain 
cowhide remnants. Suitable for wallets, key 
cases, comb coses, opticals, novelties, etc. As- 
sorted colors. Minimum order $3.00, money 
order or check—no C.O.D.. 50 Ib. lots and up 
at large discounts. Trade Leather Co., 8 Spruce 
New York 7, N.Y. 
FINEST, top grain tooling leather cut to size 
needed (not to pattern). 344 oz. tooling steer 
in natural, black, two-tone brown, medium 
brown—1¥% cents per square inch, ppd. 2% 
oz. tooling colf in natural, block, medium 
brown—2 cents per square inch, ppd. To figure 
squore inches, multiply length by width. No 
C.0.D.'s please. Leather Crafters, Box 412-C, 
Evanston, til. 
LEATHERCRAFT, Copper Tooling, Textile Paint- 
ing, Beadcroft, Shelicraft. Many other crafts. 
Big FREE catalog shows everything you need. 
Kit Kroft, 7373 Melrose, Hollywood 46, Col. 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING INSTRUCTION Booklet. 
Lists and illustrates necessary tools and sup- 
plies needed, together with enumerated simple 
Method of Procedure, including instructions on 
oxidation, pointing background and locquer- 
ing in colors. 35¢ postpaid. Catalog listing 
complete line of Tooling Designs, Tools, Metals, 
Lacquers, Flock, 10c. Free with Booklet. Ground- 
master Company, Div. CH, Boulder, Colorado. 


VIOLINMAKERS 


VIOLINMAKERS. Amateurs, Fine 
tone European wood, materials, supplies, in- 
structions, patterns. Illustrated catalogue 10c, 
refunded. Premier Violin Supplies, 430 South 
Broadway, Dept. CH, los Angeles 13, Cali- 
fornia. 


WEAVERS 


ELECTRIC BOBBIN WINDER. $15.95 ‘postpaid 
in U.S.A. with foot switch and 6” straight 
spindle. Bill Carter, 447 W. 60th Place, 
(rear) Chicago 21, Illinois. 

JACK LENOR LARSEN STUDIO, 25 East 73rd, 
New York City, announces a round-robin 
correspondence course in design and colour 
for weavers. 

LOOM PLANS and direction for four horness 
counterbolanced foot power loom. $4. Bill 
Carter, 447 West 60th Place, Chicago 21, 
Minois. 
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NEW! the amazing versatile 
» : COMPLETE 
Variable Speed 


CERAMIC 

and 

GEM CUTTING 
> SHOP 


tor SCHOOLS CAMPS 
UP HOSPITALS 
HOBBYISTS 
PROFESSIONALS | 


GEM CUTTER 
COMPACT, 
PORTABLE 
ALL-IN-ONE CRAFTS. WORKSHOP! 


The humble potters whee! comes of age’ CRAFTOOL is the result of applying 
modern engineering principles to the first machine ever made by man Basy- 
cally a variable speed potters wheel, the CRAFTOOL becomes a belt sander, 
Gisc sander, drill, a compressor, ball mull, grinder and a COMPLETE GEM 
CUTTING SHOP by adding simple attachments. A complete ceramic shop for 
every operation — wedging. throwing, sanding. banding. spraying—all but firing 
Also it performs all phases of lapidary work from rough sawing to fina! pol 
rshong of the cabachon It's sensitive. quet and smooth running, sate and easy 
to operate Can be used in an apartment _even fits into a closet. In spite of _ 
its flexibility, CRAFTOOL has been judged by leading ceramists 
as the most sensitive precrsion potters wheel Tested and enthy 
siastically approved by schools. universities. professionals and 
teachers throughout the country 
and set speeds trom 40 to 1800 $179.50 complete witm Batt Bearing motor. stand. controts and 
hand and foot controls Standard equipment — complete potters whee! — ready te plug 
CRAFTOOL attachments are at extra cost 


Three power take offs at varying 
speeds also reversible 
Sensitive speed adjustment 
with positive loch contro! | 
tet CRAFTOOLS. 41 Rew York 13, 
Ball bearings and Oulite bearings Please send FREE CRAFTOOL CATALOG. ; 
throughout ' 
set screws and threads ' 
Cast aluminum tray with adjustable 
rests removable tor cleaning ZONE. Cho ! 
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